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|NFANTS are one of the greatest joys of life, but they 

bring a great responsibility to parents to see that 
all the potentialities of the child are allowed their fullest 
expression. This bulletin, based on a series of articles 
published in "The New Zealand Journal of Agriculture," 
has been written for parents who wish to benefit 
by the findings of research in child care and 
development to assist them to an easy understanding 
of important aspects of the problem of how best to 
bring out such latent qualities in the growing baby 
as independence and self-reliance, so that a great 
social responsibility can be discharged to the 
continued happiness of both parents and_ child. 


By 
DOROTHY JOHNSON, 
formerly Field Officer in Rural Sociology, 


Department of Agriculture, 
Christchurch. 
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For the past 30 years a veritable army of men and women have 

devoted all their time, energy, and ability to the study of infant 
growth and development and have discovered much that is useful. 
The purpose of this bulletin is to put country parents in touch with 
some of their findings and to indicate where they can find more infor- 
mation, for if parents are to benefit by the findings of research, study 
is required. The provision of food, clothing, and shelter is not enough 
for the well-being of children; they need wisdom and understanding 
—in fact that need is probably the greatest stimulus to the develop- 
ment of wisdom and understanding in parents. Some vital respon- 
sibility in the care and nurture of the next generation is necessary 
to maturity, and it is a paradox that a person needs to be mature to 
handle children wisely. Intelligent and effective care of children 
has thus real value for adults, being a task which is one of the most 


stabilising of human experiences. 


i Higineeang is beginning to be an aware- 
ness of the importance of provid- 
ing assistance for parents in the dis- 
charge of their great personal and 
social responsibility—not to relieve 
them of it, but to aid them. After 
all, only the parents have_ the con- 
tinuous opportunity to lead children 
from infancy to maturity. 


Home a Personality Workshop 


Children must be thought of as 
being more than arms and legs, 
always tearing clothes and getting 
into trouble; eyes and ears, ever 
seeing and listening at incon- 
venient times; and stomachs and 
other internal organs, sometimes 
out of order. They have a mental 
and emotional life far more deli- 
cate and complex than_ their 
physical bodies, far more difficult 
to keep in order, and more easily 
put out of adjustment. 


Children live real mental lives, full 
of hopes, ambitions, doubts, misgivings, 
joys, sorrows, and strivings that are 
thwarted or gratified at the age of 3 
more than at the age of 30. 


The home is the workshop in which 
character and personality are made or 
moulded. As the significance of parent 
education is realised, the first im- 
pression is that the present generation 
of parents has had no formal prepara- 
tion for its work. The way parents 
feel and act toward each other, their 
attitudes toward money, work, leisure, 
recreation, sex, display, gambling, 
religion, friendship, politics, citizen- 
ship, individual dignity, and all vital 
family experiences, constitute the 
material which each child must use 
to build a life. The intimate relation- 
ships of family life may develop social 
skill or clumsiness, self-confidence. or 
self-depreciation, courage or fear,.cor- 
diality- or suspicion, generosity or 
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selfishness. And too often parents’ 
attitudes and practices are just hap- 
hazard. They are surprised at the re- 
sults because they have not studied 
them enough to become aware of the 
real environment of their children. 


Difficult Parents 


To write from the point of view of 
the child’s problem with difficult 
parents would be easy. Some parents 
may recognise themselves among this 
list: Those who scold; are inconsistent; 
are discourteous to their children; are 
like machines; have no imagination; 
make themselves their children’s 
slaves; rob their children of responsi- 
bility; play on the heartstrings of their 
children; punish injudiciously; are al- 
ways looking back; enkindle fears in 
their children, and even teach their 
children to be untruthful or tempt 
them to take what is not their own. 
Some of those descriptions of the atti- 
tudes and actions of parents may be 
astonishing, perhaps especially the last 
three, but they can be seen in others, 
if not in one’s self. 


However, Dr. G. C. Myers, who wrote 
from this point of view and is himself 
a parent, added the following:— 


When I see what I, as a father, should be 
and should do, alongside what I am and have 
done, the difference sometimes frightens me. 
But when I detach myself, and as another 
person look at myself in an objective fashion, 
I can see why I have made some of my mis- 
takes, feel more charitable towards myself, re- 
gain some self-confidence and some Self-esteem. 
I can see some things I have done very well, 
some achievements I feel proud of. Also I 
can see some ways of improving some other 
things I have not done so well. Of course, 
none of us can take an attitude entirely ob- 
jective. At least, I seldom can. It may en- 
courage others somewhat to know that the 


author has often felt rather ‘“‘blue’’ while call- 
ing to mind the many concrete instances on 
which the materials for these points have been 
built. But they form a mirror in which you 
can look and see yourself about as your chil- 
dren see you. 


Needs of Children 


This bulletin was written by an or- 
dinary parent and not from the ex- 
pert’s point of view. The writer has 
been privileged to meet a number of 
specialists in child care and develop- 
ment personally, both in New Zealand 
and abroad, and many more through 
their books. They have opened to her 
a new world of ideas and interests in 
what is the most happy and satisfying, 
if also the most difficult, task in the 
world—that of bringing up children. 
The writer has endeavoured to keep in 
mind conditions in the home where 
the care of children is part of a larger 
life and a wider group of relationships 
and duties. 


Though it is undoubtedly true that 
the country is the best place in which 
to bring up children—in fact, country- 
bred children are one of a nation’s 
most important products—it is also true 
that few country mothers can benefit 
from the help available to city mothers 
in the growing number of nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and play 
groups, using modern research know- 
ledge to provide a suitable background 
and occupations for the child in pre- 
school years. Country mothers must 
carry out unaided the important task 
of early training. This bulletin is in- 
tended to outline to the busy mother 
ways in which a child’s mental de- 
velopment and manual skill, as well as 
his social and emotional life, can be 
guided happily. 

A child need not be bored or spoiled 
in the early years. Often, however, a 
mother’s ideas of children’s play and 
occupations are vague, while her 


household duties leave her little time 
to read widely enough on the subject, 
even if she knows where to search 
for the information. Games and 
occupations will be suggested which 
serve the child’s mental needs and may 
be carried out while the mother is 
busy about the house, though from 
time to time she may stop to share 
in her child’s play and interests. It 
is not expected that each mother can 
make use of all the material but rather 
that she will select those occupations 
and games which she finds most suit- 
able for herself and her children. 


Efficient housekeepers need to use 
their skill to master their whole house- 
hold routine and make more time to 
experience life with their children, but 
they must beware of allowing efficiency 
to be used in building up higher and 
higher material standards to which the 
real welfare of the children is sacri- 
ficed. The fundamental needs of child- 
ren can be met better in a country 
home than in a city one if parents are 
not beset with too great hardship and 
overwork and do not set a standard 
of household order so particular that 
the children are sacrificed. Happily 
for country children they have many 
outdoor interests, but their parents 
should be aware of, and plan for, a 
variety in play for them. 


Planning the Play Time 


By looking back over the earlier 
years parents can see the advantage 
of three different kinds of playing 
time. 


The first is when the children play 
alone with suitable tovs and materials. 
Then help is 
given only in real 
difficulties, with a 
greeting as par- 
ents pass from 
one piece of work 
That is where the play- 
invaluable service. The 
of independence are laid 


to another. 
pen gives 
foundations 
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in this way, and parents who teach 
their children to be self-reliant make 
a big contribution to their future wel- 
fare and happiness. Some people grow 
up discontented and unreliable because 
they have acquired the habit of look- 
ing to others for all their entertain- 
ment and satisfaction; their parents 
probably anticipated even their de- 
sires. Such people are more likely to 
crumple up in the emergencies of life. 
A psychiatrist to the American armed 
forces unhesitatingly laid the blame 
for the failure of many thousands of 
young men on their home life. 


Children should not be left to their 
own resources for too long. A second 
kind of playing time should be planned 
for, when the children are in the com- 
pany of their parents, who are there to 
be appealed to, to set the standard of 
approval on their efforts. “Mummy! 
look what I’ve made.” The reply 
should be a smile and a nod of 
pleasure, inspiring confidence for fur- 
ther effort, though the mind of the 
adult be busy elsewhere. 


For some part of the day, however, 
parents should play really whole- 
heartedly with their children, from 
finger and toe play in the very early 
days to games of skill like draughts, 
patience, and table tennis later; or 
from nursery rhymes and jingles to 
family singing and music making. 
Charades, plays, and make-believe 
games have their place at this stage. 
Some parents extend this type of play 
and companionship to their children 
on journeys, running competitions to 
spot familiar landmarks, making the 
trip an adventure looked forward to 
from year to year. 


The right to companionship and 
sharing with parents in play and 
pleasure belongs to children as 
surely as the right to be shown 
the way to independence and self- 
reliance. Such experiences build 
up good, confident patterns of re- 
lationship with others, leading to 
valuable social skills and the power 
to co-operate happily and easily 
in adult life. 
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Value of a Play-pen 


Training for playing and being 
happy alone starts at a very early 
age—in the pram and in the play-pen. 
It is not really necessary to persuade 
busy country mothers (or town 
mothers for that matter) that play- 
pens are useful, but some mothers find 
that their children cry all the time 
they are in a play-pen; that is prob- 
ably because they were not put there 
early enough: The baby should be 
used to going into his play-pen long 
before it is necessary to keep him 
anchored. If it is left until he can 
crawl round the room, he will resent 
being shut up, but if he has been used 
to sitting inside the pen with his toys 
the limits of the pen become fascinat- 
ing to explore when he can propel 
himself. In the pen he plays and 
moves at his own pace, laying the 
foundations of self-reliance and the 
difficult art of concentration. 
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ties. Too much of 
the play-pen then 
can limit his 
growth and delay and hamper his 
mastery of the art of walking, because 
the larger muscles will not have been 
developed by sufficient crawling. One 
expert, Dr. Margaret G. Blanton, adds 
that too much time spent in a play-pen 
also prevents a baby from being 
talked to sufficiently, which may be 
responsible for delayed speech and 
speech defects. 


Play-pen Toys 


Here is what Hilary Page says about 
play-pen toys:— Te 
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“These can all 
be made at home, 
and they can be 
made to satisfy  <f¢:'@¢- “hes 
his needs in three @R:°:..°*. 


directions:— 
“A soft animal 
to cuddle, and 


talk to, and so 
that he learns to 
like animals. Red 
is the popular colour and American 
cloth a suitable material. The toy 
should stand up by itself. Leave it in 
the play-pen as an added attraction 
to going there. Make another one for 
play in the pram or to take to bed. 
Good patterns are obtainable but many 
— have drawn their own out- 
ines. 


“A crawler’s ball, which should be 
large, loosely filled, and about 8in. in 
diameter. Cut six pieces of washable 
material (American cloth of a differ- 
ent colour and 
pattern from 
those of the ani- 
mal) tapering at 
both ends. Sew 
them together in- 
side out. Turnthe & 
pieces out the ele 
right way just 
before the sewing 
is completed and ae 
stuff the ball loosely with cottonwool. 
It must be so soft that he can really 
get a grip on it with his fingers. He 
will be able to roll it along, but it will 
not easily roll out of his reach. 


“A small wagon and blocks, which 
will give him the idea of things on 
wheels. Sooner or later he will see 
that he can load little odds and ends 
into the wagon and push them round 
from place to place. Any little 
wooden box will do for the body of 
the wagon, and the wheels can be im- 
provised from wood or metal if they 
cannot be bought. Draughts with a 
hole bored through the centre make 
very good wheels, should you have an 
incomplete set. 
Rub down the 
wood of the box 
with sandpaper 
and wax it. If 
daddy wants to 
show his prowess 
by making an 
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engine or baby’s first train, now is the 
time. An engine and three or four 
little wooden wagons which hitch on 
behind are a never-ceasing source of 
delight. Each piece needs to be but 
Gin. long for play-pen use. 


Home-made Blocks 


“With this toy he is now ready for 
blocks. Wooden or plastic ones are 
now easier to obtain, but here is 
a description of an excellent set which 
a mother made 
by adi | col- 
oure wallpaper 
over matchboxes. 
= Before covering 
them she filled 
them with sand 
to make them 
stronger, but per- 
haps it would be better to stuff them 
full of paper before sealing and cover- 
ing them. Odd pieces of wallpaper 
are to be found in almost all homes. 
First paste a strip right round the 
long way of the matchbox, and then 
another strip of the same colour right 
round at right angles to the first one. 
The block will be stronger if that 
operation is repeated so that there are 
four thicknesses of wallpaper round 
each box. 

“Do not try to 
make him build 
with them straight 
away; first let 


him play with 
them in his own 
way. He may be 


most interested in 
the colours and 
will try to decide 
why they all look 
different. Then he 
may like to put 
the blocks into designs or patterns, 
and finally he will learn that they 
can be piled up. 


“He will enjoy 
it far more if he 
discovers that for 
himself than if it 
were shown him, 
and if he is not 
able to do what 
you have done he 
may get irritated 
and lose all in- 

f - terest in them. 
They will hold their appeal much 
longer if he goes on finding out for 
himself new possibilities with them. 
They will make ideal loads for his 
train or wagon, too. Add a few cotton 


reels to make up the number if you 
cannot get enough matchboxes. A 
collection of 
round pebbles of 
different colours, 
with a linen or 
cloth bag to hold 
them, will make a 
good standby in 
the event of a 
shortage of 
blocks.” 
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Reading for Parents 


This bulletin will not attempt to 
deal as systematically as a text-book 
with the whole wide subject of child 
development. Other suggestions will 
come from reading. Good material is 
available to country mothers from the 
adult education sections of the uni- 
versity colleges and to those who are 
fortunate enough to be in contact with 
the Country Library Service. The 
Director of Adult Education in the 
university college of the district can 
give information about written ma- 
terial available to country parents. 
The Country Library Service has an 
excellent collection of interesting 
modern books on children, parenthood, 
and families. 


Here are the names of a few books 
in which can be found help and in- 
formation:— 


“The Nursery Years,” 
Isaacs. 


“The Natural Development of the 
Child,” Dr. Agatha Bowley. 

“Home Training for Young Child- 
ren,” H. M. Heaton. 

“Our Children in a Changing World,” 
Wexburg and Fritsch. 


“Child Psychology,” 10 lectures by 
Miss Doreen Dolton, A. 


“Books for Children” (10). 


“Reading for the ’Teens,” by Miss 
E. M. Smith, M.A. 


“Home and School.” 


The last four may be obtained from 
any of the adult education centres of 
the university colleges. 


Some of the discussion courses of 
the university colleges’ adult education 
departments have been withdrawn and 
newer ones substituted. Therefore 
when applying to these departments it 
is advisable to ask what discussion 
courses on child care or child psycho- 
logy are available. Canterbury College 
has issued a course called “From Home 
to School” in attractive printed leaflets. 


Dr. Susan 


r the preceding chapter it was stated that “the intimate relationships 

of family life may develop social skill or clumsiness, self-confidence 
or self-depreciation, courage or fear, cordiality or suspicion, generosity 
Some of the factors which tend to make or mar a 
child’s personality through his emotional experience begin very early 


or selfishness.” 


in his life and continue through the formal school years. 


From the 


explanation which follows it is hoped that mothers will realise 
increasingly the value of the right use of the opportunity of these early 
years with the toys, occupations, and play that figure largely in this 


period of children’s lives. 


BABY at birth is unconscious of 

himself or of the world arcund 
him, but he has certain inborn tenden- 
cies or instincts through which he 
begins to adapt himself to his new en- 
vironment. As his physical needs are 
at first all-important, he is, so to speak, 
immersed in bodily sensations and he 
reacts instinctively to them. Sensa- 
tions of hunger, pain, discomfort, and 
cold make him cry out. No other ex- 
perience gives the same _ sense of 
security, satisfaction, and comfort as 
breast feeding. That first relationship 
with another person—his mother— 
affects all future relationships. If he 
is happy and satisfied with her, he will 
feel that the world is a good place. 


Gradually he begins to react to other 
sensations. He begins to see separate 
objects. He attends to them, observes 
them, and forms feelings about them, 
either pleasurable or painful. This 
process of natural development 
throughout childhood has a purpose, 
and if it is understood, parents can 
help children to lay the foundations 
of harmonious personalities and of a 
positive and confident attitude to life. 


6 


Emotional Patterns 


These emotional patterns are built 
up within the first 7 years of life and 
they are the basis of character and 
disposition all through life. The baby, 
reacting to sensations, builds up his 
ideas of life through them. He de- 
pends entirely on adults during these 
early months of his life, and if, as is 
usual, this is accepted as natural and 
for a purpose, he is given protection 
and a feeling of security and love 
through having his bodily needs 
attended to. Thus he will feel happy 
and have a confident attitude toward 
life. He will accept living as natural 
and pleasant and later he will develop 
a feeling of joy in life. 

On the other hand, if he suffers 
from illness, indigestion, or too rigid 
a timetable, the world to him will be 
unpleasant, even terrifying, making 
him fearful, miserable, and insecure. 
This feeling of insecurity is the result 
of a lack of understanding love in his 
mother or whoever looks after him. 
It has far-reaching effects later in life, 
especially in married life. A lack of 
feeling of affection from the partner, 
however slight and temporary, may 
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revive this misery and feeling of in- 
security. The depression may be out 
of all proportion to the action of the 
partner arousing it. 


Activities and Sensations 


Every activity in infancy is accom- 
panied normally by pleasurable sen- 
sations. In this way actions necessary 
to life go on, and the baby moves 
about, feeds, and performs. other 
natural functions with much pleasure 
of the senses. Dr. John Montgomery 
considers it wise to delay toilet train- 
ing—or what he would prefer to call 
toilet education—until the control 
muscles are developed sufficiently. 
That occurs between 15 and 18 months 
of age when the child is walking well, 
running a little, and has a vocabulary 
of at least six words. He, not his 
moter will then take responsibility 
or it. 


As he develops he begins to have 
pleasure in watching moving objects— 
for example, playing with a rattle, and 
later crawling after balls and toys. 


His pleasurable feelings are then no 
longer centred entirely in himself and 
his bodily activities, but in his activi- 
ties with objects in the outside world. 


This is development in the right 
direction and it is fostered by pleasur- 
able experiences and frustrated by 
painful ones. If his experiences are 
painful, symptoms arise which indicate 
stresses and strains he is experiencing. 
Feeling insecure, he attempts to com- 
pensate within himself for his un- 
pleasant sensations outside himself. 
He may suck his 
thumb and roll his 
head round to gain 
pleasurable and 
comforting feelings 
which restore his 
security. (This sort 
of compensation 
oes not cease at 
abyhood. Adults 
an recognise 
imilar reactions in 
hemselves after 
; Zextimes of stress. 

They instinctively 
seek the familiar and the comfortable 
to restore their balance or their sense 
of security.) 


For the baby the danger is that he 
turns inward to himself instead of out- 
ward to other objects and people for 
the fulfilment of his imperative needs 
if the situation is not understood and 
remedied. The experience may pre- 
judice his properly loving someone 


else in later life. He will tend to 
desire to be loved with the protective 
love of infancy, and act from an 
emotional level he has not been able 
to pass because his early experience 
was too difficult. 


That does not mean that all 
frustration should be removed 
from a little child’s experience, 
but that parents should see that 
the pleasure and satisfaction and 
the feeling of being loved well 
outweigh the pain or frustration in 
any avenue of development be- 
lieved desirable. 


At 9 months old the baby enlarges 
the scope of his activities, mainly be- 
cause his world is larger when he can 
sit up and crawl. He begins by using 
material objects instinctively and 
without purpose. Given a spoon, he 
bangs it on the table, drops it on the 
floor, or swings it about. Inner urges 
determine these activities and he 
merely obeys them instinctively, but 
in doing so he gains knowledge of the 
material objects and a realisation of 
the results of different activities. In 
this way, by degrees, he learns to 
plan an action with some knowledge 
of the end result. His activities in a 
few simple things then have a pur- 
pose. He learns to wave the spoon, 
purposively, showing delight in the 
noise and in his own power. The be- 
ginnings of deliberate action are 
apparent. 
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If this natural behaviour is mis- 
understood and checked too much by 
anyone on whose love and approval he 
depends for his security (his mother 
especially), the child feels at a loss. 
His natural response to instinctive 
urges brings him unpleasant results 
from his mother’s displeasure. He feels 
insecure and therefore anxious or 
fearful. A conflict arises with which 
he is unable to deal, so again he tends 
to go back to a lower or more infantile 
level of satisfaction; again it may be 
thumb sucking. The trouble is that 
this means less activity, fewer oppor- 
tunities for learning, and lessened con- 
fidence. The fact that parents can 
introduce conflicts into the lives of 
very small children comes as an un- 
pleasant surprise to them. 


Coping with Frustration 


How, then, should a child learn to 
take thwarting and frustration? It 
should come in a concrete form which 
he can understand and deal with. 
When he begins to walk, his range of 
activities again increases and he is full 
of curiosity about objects in the ex- 
ternal world, though he has no sense 
of the difference between what is 
“self”? and what is “not self.” When 
his curiosity is aroused by any objects 
he experiments with them. By his 
play with them he learns to accept 
the natural, impersonal laws of a 
world of three dimensions—length, 
breadth, and depth or height. He 
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learns to _ distin- 
guish size andg ge 
shape and _ other kes 
qualities, and he &&: 


discovers possibili- 
ties and impossi- “ 
bilities. For ex- 
ample, he finds 
that a little box will go into a 
big box but that no 
amount of trying or 
temper will make 
the opposite pos- 
sible; that is an im- 
portant lesson in 
his emotional de- 
velopment. 


Therefore, it is of 
the utmost import- 
ance that toddlers 
be given plenty of 
scope and opportunity to play with 
all types of material; sand, water, 
bricks, blocks, and toys which can be 
pushed or pulled are necessities for 
good emotional as well as physical and 
mental development. Faced with diffi- 
culties, children try to overcome them, 
and thus they learn concentration and 
develop a capacity to make an effort. 
All small children are uncontrolled, 
impulsive, and undisciplined, because 
in every new activity they act at first 
in response to innate impulses and 
without the conscious knowledge of 
the end result. Experience with suit- 
able material gradually adds to their 
knowledge and in doing so tends to- 
ward control of their impulses. “There 
is within the child a natural tendency 
to harmonise his impulsive tendencies 
by their direction to a common end” 
(Dr. Hadfield). 


Dangers of Too Much Restraint 


During the early toddler period the 
child is engrossed in his own activities 
to the exclusion of everything and 
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everyone else and, as he has no idea 
of “self,” he is not being perverse or 
obstinate in any conscious sense. This 
phase causes many difficulties for both 
the child and his parents. Coping 
with his intense interest in coal dust 
or in turning on the bath taps is diffi- 
cult, for attempts at prevention usually 
bring screams. These interests from 
his point of view are right and normal; 
it is the parents who find them annoy- 
ing. Another interest will distract his 
attention. 


He can be helped to accept laws in 
relation to behaviour as well as in re- 
lation to concrete things. He should 
always be given in play plenty of 
scope for the expression of his ener- 
gies, and he should be taught how to 
do things it would be dangerous for 
him to learn from trial and error. 
Above all, it is necessary to avoid 
thwarting him unnecessarily in his 
normal activities, but to be quite firm 
when thwarting is necessary. In this 
way, children learn many things from 
their own experience and some things 
from definite teaching. 


Self-control and self-discipline are 
developed through the restraint which 
at times must be accepted, but again 
there is a grave danger if a child of 
this age is too much thwarted or mis- 
understood. He may give in_ com- 
pletely through fear of punishment 
and go back to a more infantile stage, 
sowing the seeds of a personality lack- 
ing will power, initiative, and con- 
centration. He may react with rebel- 
liousness and bad temper, which be- 
come part of his disposition and 
character and the method by which he 


gets his own way; his character may 
become fixed in this self-willed phase. 
The third danger comes through a 
combination of these two results. If 
he feels rebellious but represses it 
through fear of consequences, a feeling 
of hate toward those in authority de- 
velops and comes out in abnormal 
ways—often through fears. That spoils 
his capacity to make happy relation- 
ships with others. 


The "Showing-off" Period 


Normal development proceeds by the 
child becoming interested in people. 
After his second birthday he begins to 
watch and imitate others, and in his 
play he reproduces and carries through 
the activities of everyday life. At first 
he plays alone, but gradually, through 
discovering how much more can be 
done with trains and carts and horses 
when one or two other children play 
pects him, he learns to co-operate with 
others. 


At about three years he begins to be 
conscious of himself as a separate per- 
son. He begins to distinguish between 
the “self” and the “not self.” This 
phase is often associated with a good 
deal of what appears to be “showing 
off.” He builds a brick tower or a 
house; he realises that the structure 
is the result of his work and naturally 
he is proud of it. “Look what I have 
done,” he says, with emphasis on the 
“T,”’ not on the work achieved. But 
by it he is accepting the fact that he 
alone is responsible for the result, and 
that gives him the confidence he needs 
to go on. To strengthen this security 
and confidence by casual praise is a 
much more constructive attitude on 
the parents’ part than to “squash” the 
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That is a very positive 
achievement, but still it 
can be spoilt by too much 
criticism or too little ap- 
preciation. The child still 
needs the satisfaction of 
achievement to spur him 
on to further effort. It is 
apparent failure to him if 
it is unaccepted or unap- 
preciated by his parents. 


Over-conscientiousness is 
a drawback to some child- 
ren who always want to 
s. make the perfect object; as 
only imperfect work is 
possible at this stage, they 
em are constantly discouraged 
- and fly from task to task, 
Re leaving each unfinished. 
Some others will give up 
all effort under criticism 
in a reaction similar to 
that at an earlier stage. 
They retire to the world 
of dreams and make- 
: . ‘ ; believe where all things are 
child because they imagine he is be- possible and perfect and dominated by 
coming vain or boastful. Far from them. That brings difficulties in the 
curing the trouble, a real injury_is ’teen age, when circumstances force 
done to him by creating a conflict. He them to come down to reality or, re- 
must have the security of his parents’ maining dreamers, they seem to be 
approbation. That means he must con- colourless and useless in actual life. 
trive to please them with what he (There are people such as Francis 
does, so whereas at first all his energies Thompson, however, whose poetic in- 
were absorbed in what he was doing, sight has made a great contribution to 
his aim can now be divided between understanding.) 
that and trying to do something to y ¢ 
please his parents. He no longer has Developing Personality 
confidence in himself. He is hindered Any difficulties which overwhelm a 
in developing a sense of values or dis- child cause him to slip back to an 
crimination in what he does. He earlier phase of dependence and hinder 
tends to become dependent on other the trend of his development toward 
people’s opinions, always appealing to self-confidence and independence. The 
them either consciously or uncon- im is to help in the development of 
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sciously for approval. a strong but harmonised personality 
and to help the child to accept the 
Emphasis on Achievement tendencies which are his by instinct 


Ze : t s as right and good insofar as they are 

From the “showing-off” period the irected to useful ends and purposes. 
child passes to a phase in which They form the basic energy for the 
achievement is all-important. Using child’s developing personality, and 
corks, softened peas, match sticks, through the gradual development of 
match boxes, plastic modelling ma-_ self-discipline and_ self-control he_be- 
terial, clay, paper, clips, and similar comes a master of this energy, which 
materials, a child can achieve large he can use consciously in any creative 


numbers of primitive models and activity, be it work, play, or social 


drawings. These need to be finished relationships. “ 
quickly so that he sees the result be- The spirit of the parents’ ap- 
fore he is tired of them. That en- proach is all-important: It must 


be one of continuing friendliness 
and love. The child must know 
beyond any cavil that the parents 
are on his side. Adults and their 


courages him to make fresh efforts and 
concentrate on better and _ better 
achievements. It is quantity that 


matters at first, but by the time he is children motivated by a real love 
9 years old his interest has gradually ideal, in its broadest sense, cannot 
shifted to quality. He becomes critical easily be bad tempered, intolerant, 
of his work and invites and accepts or delinquent or behave in ways 
constructive criticism of it from others. which hurt others. 
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asking, through imitation, and through suggestion. 


CHILD may learn through satisfaction, through experiment, by 


All of these 


ways help, provided the child is given time to learn, and they are 
discussed in detail in this chapter. 


LITTLE child must learn to walk, 

to talk, and to begin to under- 
stand his world. He must learn to 
feed himself, dress himself, go to the 
toilet alone, wash himself, and put 
away his toys and even his clothes. 
Everything he touches, handles, and 
plays with increases his knowledge 
and his skill. All this occurs with 
the home as a background, and it is 
the older people who make the home. 
They choose its place, its furnishings, 
its books, newspapers, and music. With 
the daily behaviour and conversation 
of the adults, all these things make the 
atmosphere in which the child is de- 
veloping. 
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Learning through Satisfaction 


How, then, does he learn these 
things? Undoubtedly the feeling of 
satisfaction is of the greatest import- 
ance in the process of learning. A 
child who gets this feeling out of any- 
thing will want to do it again. If what 
he wants is undesirable or not in his 
best interests, the parents must see 
that he does not get the satisfaction. 
The child who is allowed to get up 
again if he cries when he is put to bed 
will almost surely cry the next night, 
but if no pleasant result follows, prob- 
ably the crying will not be repeated. 


A little child derives great satisfac- 
tion from the attention of others. He 
soon begins to desire this attention in 
one form or another, and he soon finds 
out how he can get it. Smiles and 
nods of approval or “that’s a good 
boy” are usually all that is needed to 
satisfy the child. But—and it is quite 
a big “but’—if he does not get a little 
attention in the form of praise when 
he is “good,” he will surely try to get 
it by being “naughty.” He may even 
prefer punishment to no attention at 
all; that is one of the many reasons 
why smacking or any other attack on 
the child has a bad effect on the de- 
velopment of his personality. This 
desire for attention can be of the 
greatest use to the parents in teaching 
the child good habits. 
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Learning through Experience 


A child should be allowed to learn 
through experience, too. Whatever he 
sees, hears, or feels is an experience 
through which he is enlarging his 
world and by which he is developing. 
By the time he is running about, his 
experience is enlarging very rapidly. 
He is curious about everything. He 
should be permitted to learn as far as 
possible by doing. 

It is unfortunate when a child’s 
home contains many things that he is 
not allowed to touch because they 
break easily or are costly. “Don’t 
touch” may become a constant refrain 
when most of a child’s time should be 
spent where he can touch. Parents 
would not dream of putting splints on 
a child’s legs so that he could not 
move, but too many “don’ts” are splints 
for his mind. Curiosity is the best 
of teachers. Before saying “don’t” to 
a child a parent should stop to think: 
“How often have I said ‘don’t’ today? 
Were the occasions all equally and 
very important for his welfare, or am 
I developing the ‘don’t’ habit?” 


Learning through Imitation 


Children should be encouraged to 
ask questions. It is well to teach a 
child not to interrupt, but his question 
should not be left unanswered—‘“Wait 
till Mother and Mrs. Brown have fin- 
ished their talk and then she'll tell 
you.” Sometimes continuous question- 
ing is the child’s method of getting 
attention, and then he needs careful 
handling. He must be urged to answer 
his own questions—“Stop and think, 
dear; perhaps you can tell me what 
Daddy is going to do with the ham- 
mer,” or “Go and see what Daddy is 
going to do.” That encourages a 
child to think out his own problems 
and teaches him a new way of getting 
questions answered. It is certainly a 
much better way than telling him to 
keep quiet. 


Imitation is as important a factor 
in a little child’s development as 
curiosity. Nearly everything a chiid 
does he has seen someone else do. He 
may refuse a food if he has seen some- 
one else refuse it, especially if the 
someone else is his father or a 
favourite uncle. He learns to slap by 
being slapped. He learns to be un- 
truthful by hearing untruthfulness. He 
delights in sweeping the house or the 
paths, in rolling and cutting out bis- 
cuits, in ironing with a tiny iron, or 
mowing the lawn, all because he has 
seen grown-ups do similar things. 
Habits and manners of speech are ac- 
quired by imitation. “Thank you” and 
“please” are most used by the child 
who hears them used. A child talking 
over a toy telephone uses the very 
intonation and phrase he has heard 
used, whether they are of courtesy or 
of rudeness or ill-temper. 


So, too, fears, likes, and dislikes are 
not inherited, but begin as imitations 
of the feelings of others. A child will 
be afraid of a spider or of a worm if 
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he has seen his mother afraid of it. A 
child does not pick up bad habits any 
more quickly than he picks up good 
ones. It is the emphasis placed by the 
distressed parent on the bad one that 
eee it the more firmly in the child’s 
mind. 


Dr. Kenneth Walker in his autobio- 
graphy “I Talk of Dreams” shows the 
place of imitation in human develop- 
ment very well and from another 
angle:— 

We borrow when we imitate, and as the leaf 
insect reproduces the appearance of the leaf 
on which it lives, so do we imitate everything 
around us, taking our opinions from the Press, 
our religion from the Church, our laws from 
the Romans, and our British code of honour 
from the public schools. The greatest of all 
borrowers is the child, who, by imitating those 
around him, learns to think, to feel, and to 
act. Soon he learns to read, and then he 
borrows wildly from a whole new world of 
books. I tremble to think what debt or a 
grudge—I am not sure which—I owe to such 
writers as Henty, Manville Fenn, Gordon 
Stables, and Fenimore Cooper. I also feel 
called upon to express a belated apology to 
the editors of the ‘‘Boys’ Own Paper’’ and of 
“Chums’’ for having purloined from their 
pages so many thoughts, sentiments, aspira- 
tions, and illusions, 


Learning through Suggestion 


Closely allied to imitation is sugges- 
tion. When a child shrinks from 
caterpillars or spiders because his 
mother does, or dislikes porridge or 
spinach because his father does, the 
adult has “suggested” this dislike to 
him, and he imitates the adult’s feel- 
ing. It should be taken for granted— 
that is, suggested to him—that he will 
not cry when he tumbles, that he will 
eat what is given to him, that he will 
go to bed without a fuss, and that he 
will do as he is told. A parent who 
expects trouble usually gets it. When 
a child is told “Come in this minute; 
it’s your bath-time, and there’s no use 
talking,” he feels tension in the air 
and disobedience is suggested. A 
warning 5 minutes previously that 
bath or dinner or bedtime is at hand 


helps a child. So does a remark such 
as: “As soon as you have run your 
train around once more, we are all 
going in to get ready for tea and a 
story.” 


Suggestions about behaviour are 
being given to children constantly. If 
that were realised fully, perhaps par- 
ents would not say some of the things 
they do before children. When a vege- 
table is being given to a child for the 
first time someone may say: “I won- 
der whether he will like this; I never 
did.” A girl may hear her mother say: 
“T hope she won’t cry when I take her 
to the doctor.” And there is great sur- 
prise when the boy refuses the vege- 
table or the girl cries in the doctor’s 
surgery. 


Above all, a child must be given time 
to learn. One of the hardest things for 
parents is to let a child do things at 
his own pace, neither holding him back 
nor pushing him too fast. Time and 
patience are need to sit by and let a 
3-year-old try to do up his own shoes, 
but he is learning a new and compli- 
cated act, and he needs plenty of time 
to do it correctly. 


"Don'ts" for Parents 


There are a few “don’ts” that really 
are applicable—but to parents, not to 
children:— 


Don’t hurry a child when he is learn- 
ing. 


Don’t force him into prolonged effort 
when he is tired. “You lace that 
shoe and I'll lace this one” is a 
good plan for a beginner. 


Don’t call a child slow. 


Don’t speak sharply about his mis- 
takes. Let him see how it should 
be done, and let him try again 
tomorrow. 


Above all, don’t call him a “naughty” 
boy; say: “That was a naughty thing 
to do.” Keep his tiny budding per- 
sonality unentangled and the pathway 
of affection between his parents and 


himself always clear. 
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PEECH is 


the use of words as the symbols of thought. 


It is the 


supreme human trait—that which distinguishes man from the 


rest of the animal species. 


It is the product of the entire body 


functioning simultaneously and harmoniously, and its foundations are 
laid in early infancy. To parents wishing the best for their children 


it is impossible to overstress the importance of those statements. 


This 


chapter outlines the development of normal speech in a child and 


points out some of the pitfalls. 


CEES is the baby’s first language 
and it expresses his physical and 
emotional needs. It is literally a call 
for help and marks his utter depend- 
ence on other people. It tells of pain 
and discomfort, hunger and anger, fear 
and anxiety. Sudden changes, strange- 
ness, solitude, and fatigue also make 
him cry. The 
specific cause can 
usually be detected 
by the type of cry. 
Crying needs sym- 
pathetic interpreta- 
tion and usually is 
justified; the wis- 
~~. dom of letting a 

“}sbaby “cry it out” 

“is very doubtful. 

Other kinds of language develop as 
social experiences multiply in the 
baby’s life. His smiles and his laugh- 
ter emerge from social situations and 
mark the first experiences of pleasure, 
as his cry expresses vividly his for- 
lorn and desperate demand for aid. 
He learns by listening and at first re- 
sponds by action. His posture and 
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expressions convey his reaction to 
what he hears so graphically that 
speech sometimes seems unnecessary. 
In fact, parents and families are 
tempted to interpret these actions so 
accurately in the first few years that 
they are in danger of delaying mark- 
edly his acquisition of speech. 


Efficiency and Moderation 


Such delay can also be the unfor- 
tunate result of too great efficiency on 
the part of those who look after babies 
and small children. Whether they are 
nurses or mothers, most very efficient 
people have built up fairly complicated 
patterns of work habits as housewives 
of a high, even meticulous, standard. 
The care of children is fitted into that 
pattern. The child’s schedule of feed- 
ing, bathing, toilet, and sleep is com- 
petently cared for, but they do not 
dally much in sweet verbal commen- 
taries with their charges. Such child- 
ren are not likely to be fluent speakers 
until they do have conversations and 
other social experiences. 
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This is not to suggest that 
general efficiency has no place in 
the bringing up of children; very 
decidedly it has. But, if there is 
any special note running through 
this bulletin, it is perhaps that 
efficiency needs to be used in 
assessing values—in this case the 
planning of routines which cope 
with the necessary work in order 
to give more time to be _ spent 
living with the children, especially 
in the early years. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to say that 
a valuable keynote to all work with 
children is moderation. As the pro- 
verb has it: “Moderation is the silken 
string running through the _ pearl 
chain of all virtues.” The aim of child 
guidance is the production of a bal- 
anced or well-poised personality: 
Either of those adjectives denotes the 
holding in position of opposing charac- 
teristics or forces. Moderation lies in 
keeping the balance between the “too 
much” and the “too little’ in every- 
thing. 


The First Sounds 


While a baby at first responds by 
action to the social advances of other 
people, he also. practises making 
sounds. From birth he has been train- 
ing his organs of speech, the muscles 
and nerves of his lips, tongue, throat, 
and vocal chords. They are the ones 
he uses six times a day at his meals, 
in sucking, swallowing, and chewing. 
He does not limit his exercises to 
those periods. He practises when he 
wakes in the morning—but not for 
too long, as the suggestion of food 
becomes overstrong and he changes to 
crying. He practises again after meals 
before sleep overtakes him. Usually 
he has a delighted audience in his 
family, unless the desire takes him too 
early in the morning. 


Before he is 2 months old, throaty 
sounds emerge from these exercises. 
He repeats them many times, savour- 
ing every one. It is real, sensuous en- 
joyment to the baby. By 4 months he 
is talking to him- 
self, cooing and 
babbling. He uses 
vowel sounds first 
and later joins on 
the consonants 
formed by the 
i closed lips and the 
palate — for ex- 
ample, M, D, and 
W. He is then able 
; to astound his grat- 
ified parents by seemingly calling 
them by their parental titles—“Ma— 
ma,” “Da—da.” When he says “wa— 
wa” he may even be presented with a 
drink of water. 
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Should the illusion be shattered? 


At that stage what he says cannoi 
be purposive. He can only imitate 
the sounds he has already made in 
his babbling play, but perhaps the 
sounds “Mama” and “Dada” become 
impressed on his mind by the de- 
lighted reception accorded them. He 
sees there is value in the sounds he 
makes. People bring things. As 
soon as he makes sounds like words 
and his family begin praising and en- 
couraging him, he will try to imitate 
himself and become proud of his 
ability. Such encouragement is a great 
help in teaching him to speak. By 
the time he is a year old he can say 
one or two words. Probably he can 
understand many words before he can 
say any of them. 


From Jargon to Speech 


In his second year he talks jargon 
before he can name things properly 
and express what he wants. He will 
name a picture and will repeat things 
said to him. Exclamations and names 
of objects are learnt first, but he soon 
follows them with phrases and simple 
sentences. From then on his vocabu- 
lary will grow almost daily, most of it 
being learnt through imitation. 


The faculty of coherent speech in 
complete sentences of five or six words 
should be fully developed in the 4- 
year-old, and if the child does not 
attain this standard, obviously he 
needs some special help. Teachers 
agree that by the age of 5 years the 
speech of most New Zealand children 
of average intelligence can be followed 
readily—that is, the child’s conversa- 
tion is understood with no great diffi- 
culty by adults outside his family 
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circle. 


Not all his speech sounds are 
or should be correct at this stage. 
Children vary greatly in the age at 
which they reach different stages in 
their development. 


By the time the child is 7 years old 
he may be familiar with almost 3000 
words, but the number of words a 
child can use varies with his intelli- 
gence; in fact, the development of 
speech is one of the methods experts 
use for measuring intelligence. How- 
ever, the standard of speech and under- 
standing achieved depends greatly on 
the extent to which parents work, live, 
play, and talk with their children. 


Early Influences 


There are some very important 
points here for parents. One is the 
realisation of how far back go the 
influences that make for the good 
speech which is intimately connected 
with personality development. Re- 
search work by Dr. H. B. Ross, of 
Michigan University, shows that swal- 
lowing, sucking, and chewing are the 
basis of speech movements. At the 
speech clinic in that university it was 
found that the majority of the 64 
children classed as stutterers had had 
insufficient training in chewing, suck- 
ing, and swallowing to make possible 
the attainment of accuracy in the 
highly specific activities of speech. 
Bottle feeding, delayed solid feeding 
(especially chewing), and late wean- 
ing were found in these cases singly 


and together. They are 
not the only disturbances 
in the right development 
of speech, but they are 
listed first and rightly so, 
as they are preventable. 
Modern baby _ schedules 
provide for and urge the 
inclusion of these activi- 
ties, which help to develop 
the finely co-ordinated and 
complex movements used 
in speech. While speech 
is impossible or imperfect 
without them, so is the 
development of a confident 
and balanced personality 
impossible without the 
power of fluent speech. 
Another po of signi- 
ficance is that social play 
experiences are the needed 
background to the develop- 
ment of language. In an 
article on “Play Ways in 
Spedch Development” Miss 
. E. Saunders, formerly 
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chief therapist of the 
Speech Clinic, Christ- 
church, states:— 


Play is so important because it implies 
freedom from fears and anxieties and freedom 
for practice and experiment. It provides the 
opportunities to express wishes and feelings as 
well as the opportunity to talk. The period 
which is devoted to play between mother and 
child is one of the most precious in the child’s 
day. It is one of the most pleasurable and 
satisfying times in his experience. He feels 
thoroughly secure and happy in being loved. 
He is free to unfold his natural capacities. 
He is ready to respond. A game should be 
made of learning and should be played with 
him. Let it be ‘‘The two of us together will 
do this,’’ or ‘‘We two can do wonders.’’ To 
young mothers a word of caution must be 
given. Care must be taken not to over-excite a 
young child. 


If the child is slow in speech, he 
should be given the confidence that 
it will be overcome; no defect should 
be admitted in talking to other 
people. The model should be the 
clever mother who cheered and reas- 
sured her child exposed to a visitor’s 
injudicious question, “He’s awfully 
slow in talking, isn’t he?” by saying 
“Oh, he’ll probably surprise us all with 
his talking one day.” 


Much can be done to ensure good natural 
speech development. It should be borne in 
mind that speech is part of the whole person. 
Think of your speech on the day when you 
are feeling relaxed and at peace with the 
world, and compare it with the thin, querulous 
tones and rapid utterance of the days when 
you are feeling unwell or are anxious. Any- 
thing that helps the child as a whole will help 
his speech. A good daily routine with well- 
balanced meals, adequate rest, judicious easing 
of the trials and strains of childhood, the 
security that comes from a knowledge of his 
parents’ love and assistance—all these things 
help toward good speech development. (Miss M. 
Gane, editor, ‘‘Speech Therapists’ Journal.’’) 


THE DEVELOPMENT 


Here are some factors and precau- 
tions affecting the development of good 
speech:— 

1. The child learns most of his 
speech through imitation, so do not 
imitate the child’s baby talk. Saying 
“dravy” for “gravy” and “wed” for 
“red” because the baby talks that way 
confirms him in his difficulty. But do 
not correct him. If the parents keep 
on talking English, he will, too, as 
soon as he can. Never talk down to 
babies and little children. 

2. Do not correct the child’s pro- 
nunciation or enunciation. Applaud 
that which is right, but do not stress 
that which is wrong at any time; just 
ignore failures. 

3. Never condemn or ridicule the 
child’s efforts, or compare him with 
another child to his disadvantage. 

4. Do not nag or coax or raise the 
voice in an effort to get the baby to 
talk. Let speech come when he is 
ready. 

5. Give the child a chance to talk, 
and listen to him when he talks. That 
will encourage him a lot. 


6. Always be sure the child listens 
to what is said to him. Say what is 
meant clearly, and try to say it once 
only. Many people maintain that a 
radio set which plays all day by its 
familiarity leads children into the 
habit of not listening. Include the 
child in family conversation whenever 
possible. 

7. Encourage a child to ask for what 
he wants. That is especially important 
where there are many elders. Even 
if his speech is not good, it is wise to 
expect him to make the effort. Do not 
allow the child to have things for 
which he merely makes signs. 

8. Guard the tone of the parents’ 
voices. Let their speech be a slow, 


careful pattern. Be cheerful, reassur- 
ing, and careful not to 


show any 
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anxiety about a child’s speech. Even 
a child with a speech difficulty should 
not be allowed to become speech- 
conscious. 


9. At all ages be sure the child has 
play-fellows of his own age and oppor- 
tunity for free play with no adults 
present. 


10. Provide well-illustrated, attrac- 
tive books appropriate to his age. 


11. Remember the play-hour, for co- 
operation and companionship lead to 
skill, co-ordination, and — success. 
Speech should always be good fun. In 
the pre-school period some of the most 
useful play activities are:— 

The traditional finger and toe Beek 
—for example “Knock at the door,” 
“This little pig went to market,” and 
“Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake.” 

Games involving the imitation of 
engines, motor-cycles, aeroplanes, 
bees, birds, animals, the wind, and 
the sea. 

Plenty of singing and talking 
games. When out for a walk play 
the game “I see something red. Is 

_it a bus? Is it a gate? etc.” 

Nursery rhymes recited and sung 
together. These are for the enjoy- 
ment of the fun, the speech, and the 
rhythm. They must not be spoilt by 
making them speech-correction exer- 
cises. The child who has plenty of 
pleasant speech in this way will 
develop a good speech naturally and 
unconsciously. That is the ideal. 


Plenty of bed-time stories. Include 
some with a chorus or a recurring 
phrase in which the child can join— 
for example, “The Ginger-bread 
Boy” and “The Pig who wouldn't 
Jump over the Stile.” 

As well as providing speech practice, 
the suggestions listed provide good ear- 
training exercises. 
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Speech Disabilities 


If the faculty of coherent speech in 
complete sentences of five or six words 
is not fully developed in a 4-year-old, 
the child needs some special help. 
Unfortunately, speech disabilities do 
exist. Research work in New Zealand 
as yet is insufficient for the incidence 
of these speech defects to be known, 
but one investigation suggests that 
only 20 per cent. of the new entrants 
to school in a New Zealand city have 
complete mastery over the mechanics 
of speech. In America it has been 
found that 10 per cent. of the popula- 
tion have speech difficulties, including 
stuttering and stammering. 


Any disorder of speech is so 
significant in the future life of the 
child that parents will do well to 
seek competent advice at the 
earliest possible moment. 


In speech, as in many other areas 
of knowledge, much has been learnt 
by and through attempts to help child- 
ren who for a variety of reasons are 
handicapped by a disability. It has 
already been shown that some of these 
difficulties can be prevented. Some 
cannot, but all need treatment. In- 
coherent speech is a great handicap in 
a child’s development, especially when 
he reaches school age. Sometimes re- 
covery is made without outside help, 
but should the child be subjected to 
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the waste of energy and 
strain involved in such an 
unaided return to normal? 
_ That is the question asked 
by speech-therapy specialists 
who have co-operated in sup- 
plying the material on this 
subject. 


New Zealand parents are 
fortunate in that remedial 
work in this country is part 
of the system of education. 
The establishment of a train- 
ing centre for speech-therapy 
specialists in Christchurch has 
made possible speech clinics 
in all the main centres and 
many of the smaller ones. The 
specialists in charge consider 
that an enormous saving of 
trouble and distress for the 
child could be effected if it 
were recognised that treat- 
ment should begin at four 
years of age and earlier for 
cleft-palate cases, which 
means that it should begin at 
home in the pre-school years. 
Parents can help their child- 
ren and can receive help 
themselves. Those in the country 
can obtain advice from the clinic in 
their nearest centre. 


Early Years are Vital 


The first 4 or 5 years are vital 
ones for the child, as in them he 
perfects his techniques in the art 
of speech. There is no place like 
his home for the child to find the 
natural stimulus to speech. By his 
mastery of words he acquires the 
important skill of communication 
with his fellows, which in turn 
produces confidence in going for- 
ward to make relationships with 
other people. 


It is worth while taking time to 
understand though not to interfere in 
a baby’s growing. In speech or in 
any other of its aspects he must do 
his own growing. For parents the aim 
is appreciation of what he is accomp- 
lishing, of its significance in his total 
development, and of the privilege of 
being there to guide him through 
understanding when stumbling blocks 
appear. 
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GAMES FOR PLAYING WITH BABIES 


@ Sept importance of the play-hour was stressed 
in the preceding chapter on speech 
development, and the kinds of play suit- 
able were listed. More details of the 
jingles, finger and toe plays, and action 


songs by which children are 
introduced casually to good 
speech and social relationships 


are given in this chapter. 
A BOND of fun and sympathy is 

woven between mother and child 
as she sings the traditional ditties. She 
may pat the bottom of the child’s feet, 
first one and then the other, saying:— 


Shoe the old horse, shoe the old mare, 
Let the little colt go bare, bare, bare. 


Then she may take one of the child’s 
feet in each hand, crossing the legs first 
one way and then the other way, in 
rhythm to the lines:— 


Leg over, leg over, dog went to Dover, 
When he got there, hop! he went over. 


with the last line lifting both legs into 
the air, and raising the body slightly 
to make a slight bounce. 


Playing with individual toes has 
always been a game which brings 
squeals and gives delight to the grow- 
ing baby, as well as providing exercise 
for the muscles of the toes. The time- 
worn verse runs as follows, beginning 
with the big toe:— 


This little pig went to market, 

This little pig stayed at home. 
This little pig had roast beef, 
This little pig had none. 

And this little pig cried 

“Wee, wee, wee,” all the way home. 


In China a baby’s toes are played 
with in the same fashion to the follow- 
ing jingle: 

This 
This 
This 


little one eats grass, 
little one eats hay, 
little one drinks water, 
This little one runs away. 
This little one does nothing 
But just lies down all day. 


With the last line big sister or mother 
playtuly slaps the soles of the baby’s 
eet. 


When the child is big enough to 
have his father place him across his 
foot, holding his hands, and play “Ride 
a Cock Horse to Banbury Cross” the 
child’s delight is infectious. 
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Ride a cock horse to Banbury Cross 
To see a white lady on a white horse. 
With rings on her fingers 

And bells on her toes, 

She shall have music 

Wherever she goes. 


To the last two lines the child is 
bounced up and down. 


In another game the child sits on the 
parent’s lap, setting out on a make- 
believe ride to the accompaniment 
of: — 

This is the way the lady rides— 

Trot, trot, trot (gently). 

This is the way the gentleman rides— 

Gallop, gallop, gallop (stately). 

And this is the way the farmer rides— 

Bumpity, bumpity, bump_ (with vigor- 
ous bumping from side to side and 
up and down). 


Learning about Himself 


All games and plays of children are 
based on physical development. The 
baby begins to realise that he has ears, 
eyes, and nose like his mother. He 
is learning about himself as well as 
developing a vocabulary in naming 
different parts of his body. 
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Two little eyes to open and close, 
Two little ears and one little nose, 
Two little lips and one little chin, 
And two little cheeks with a rose shut 
in. 
Two little elbows, dimpled and sweet, 
Two little shoes and two little feet, 
Two little shoulders, stout and strong, 
And two little hands busy all day long. 
% % # 


Knock at the door of a little white 
house (forehead) ; 


I wonder who lives inside. 
Peep in here at a window bright 
(eyes) — 
Now don’t you try to hide. 


Lift the latch with a cautious hand 
(nose) 


Or someone will turn the key. 


Then walk in through the doors ajar 
(mouth) 


But don’t you stay for tea, 


For the little white dogs that live 
inside (teeth) 


Might gobble you up, you see. 
% % * 


Knock at the door (forehead), 

Peep in (eyes), 

Lift wo the latch (nose), 

And walk in (mouth). 

Take a chair right down there (hastily 
tickle neck). 


Finger Games 


Dramatic action with the fingers, 
combined with imagination (which the 
child has in abundance), illustrates 
ie rhymes and affords great amuse- 
ment: — 


Five. little chickens, each finger in 
turn representing a chicken— 


Said the first little chicken with a 
queer little squirm, 
“I wish I could find a nice fat worm.” 


Said the second chicken with an odd 
little shrug, 
“I wish I could find a nice fat bug.” 


Said the third little chicken with a 
sigh of relief, 
“IT wish I could find a nice green leaf.” 


Said the fourth little chicken with a 
faint little moan, 

“I wish I could find a wee gravel 
stone.” 


Said the fifth little chicken with a 
queer little squeal, 

“I wish I could find some nice yellow 
meal.” 

“Now come here,’ said the mother 
from the green garden patch 
“If you want any breakfast, come here 
and scratch” (spoken somewhat 

sternly). 


Naming and counting fingers— 


“T am one,” said little thumb. 

“T am two,” said pointer. 

“T am three,” the tall man said. 

“I am four,” said ring finger. 

“And I am five,” the baby cried; 
“You could not catch me if you tried.” 


Planting five seeds in a row— 


One for the blackbird, 
One for the crow, 
One for the cutworm, 
And two to grow. 


As each of the first three lines is said 
one finger is touched, and two fingers 
at the last. 


As the child’s vocabulary increases 
and he can follow directions he will 
wish to say and act out these finger 
plays, and because of his desire to hear 
them many times he will soon know 
them off by heart. 


A simple, quiet exercise can be given 
while the child is sitting in a chair 
by stretching the arms forward from 
the shoulders and acting the words 
with hands as he says: — 

Open, shut, open, shut, 
And give a little slap; 
Open, shut, open, shut, 
And lay them in your lap. 


Games for the Very Young 


In a household fortunate enough to 
have a clock with a pendulum one of 
the simplest of games for very young 
children is the imitation of a pendu- 
lum. Before playing the game, call 
the child’s attention to the clock, say- 
ing “tick, tock, tick, tock,” and show 
him the pendulum. When he is old 
enough to sit upright in his mother’s 
lap, gently swing one of his arms from 
side to side like the pendulum, saying 
at the same time “tick, tock, tick, tock.” 
At first it will be necessary to move 
the baby’s arms each time the game 
is played, but after a little time he can 
be encouraged to do it for himself. 


In playing this or any little 
game great care should be exer- 
cised that the baby is not forced 
in the slightest degree. If he 
shows no inclination for the game, 
it is proof that his mind is not 
ready for it and it should be left 
until later. 


The well-known nursery rhyme 
“Pat-a-cake, Pat-a-cake, Baker’s Man,” 
is suitable for a small child. Here it 
is:-— 

Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s man, 

Make me a cake as fast as you can, 

Prick it, pat it, and mark it with “B,” 

And put it in the oven for Baby and 
me, 


— 
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The child sits on his mother’s knee 
facing her. She takes hold of both 
his arms so that they are horizontal 
and the palms touch, then claps his 
hands together as she repeats the 
rhyme. With the last two lines she 
Sra the movements in the baby’s 
palm. 


Making a nest is a game suitable for 
a child of between 1 and 2 years, 
according to the stage of development. 
The child should have been shown a 
nest, or a picture of one, and his atten- 
tion should have been drawn to the 
birds in the garden. Make a nest with 
the cupped hands with the thumbs 
tucked inside and say that there are 
eggs in the nest. When the eggs are 
hatched the tips of the thumbs should 
be raised to represent the little birds. 
When the thumbs are moved the 
mother should say “peep, peep.” A 
child will gurgle with delight when 
his mother imitates the cries of the 
young birds, and soon he will be say- 
ing “peep, peep,” himself. The mother 
should play this game several times 
before encouraging the child to do so. 

The finger piano is a hand play in 
which the fingers of the right hand are 
pressed down as though playing the 
piano. The mother should sing as she 
presses down each note, and later the 
child will attempt to sing. He will not 
be able to repreduce the tone correctly, 
but his vocal organs will be exercised. 
The paey should not be forced to re- 
spond. 


Counting on the fingers is an excel- 
lent game which familiarises the 
child with the sound of the numerals. 
The hand is spread out in a natural 
position and as each finger is named— 
one, two, three, four, five—it is closed 
over the palm. When all the fingers 
are down the mother can pretend that 
he must stay quite still until they 
awake; a few seconds’ stillness, of 
course, is enough. “Ten Little Nigger 
Boys” can be played with the fingers 
while singing. 

Other games of this kind can be 
invented. Raised interlaced fingers, for 
example, make a _ window; fingers 
pressed together while held horizon- 
tally make a bridge. These games are 
much more effective when set to little 
tunes. Most mothers, whether music- 
ally trained or not, can and do sing 
rhythmic melodies to their babies. 


Ball Games 


As a baby grows older he should 
learn to handle other objects as well as 
his limbs, fingers, and toes, and noth- 
ing is better than a ball with which to 
begin. It should be small enough for 
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his hand to grasp, and if home-made 
balls of various colours are used, his 
sense of colour can be both satisfied 
and cultivated. Ball games develop 
the sight, for the eye has to follow 
the movements of the ball, and they 


also bring into play most of the 
muscles of the body. Games for a 
child of a year to 18 months old must 
necessarily be very simple. The mother 
can toss the ball—very little tosses, of 
course—or she can roll it gently, and 
then give it to the baby, who will try 
to imitate these actions, not always 
successfully and often very uncouthly. 
Preferably, one colour should be used 
at a time, beginning with the primary 
colours, red, yellow, and blue. Later 
new balls of orange, violet, and green 
may be made. A ball may be attached 
to a string and moved gently to and 
fro like a pendulum to the accompani- 
ment of “tick, tock.” 


As the child begins to talk the ball 
serves as a subject of conversation be- 
tween mother and child, thereby help- 
ing in the child’s development in 
several ways. He will learn that the 
ball is round, red or blue, hard or soft, 
that it can be thrown, and that some 
balls will bounce. All these facts 
should come quite casually into the 
chatter and certainly not all at once. 
Anything which appears to be “teach- 
ing” the child must be avoided, It 
must be a game, in which he feels 
thoroughly secure and happy in being 
loved and is ready to respond and un- 
fold his natural capacities. To be worth 
while, that part of the day given to 
jingles and games must be among the 
most pleasurable and satisfying times 
in his experience. 
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ATCHING children’s growth and development, having the 


privilege of seeing how human personalities begin and grow, is 


a wonderful and fascinating spectacle. 


Even within one family 


children show definite individuality—in fact, amazing variety—in 
their ways of dealing with the manifold problems the world about 


them presents. 


Or amount of development occur- 
ing in a child from birth to 5 years 
is stupendous, unequalled by the 
accomplishments of ary other 5 years 
in life. That is partly because a year 
is much longer physiologically and 
psychologically for a child than for 
a man; the years 3 to 7 probably 
correspond to 10 or 15 years in an 
adult’s life. One year at 10 corres- 
ponds to two at 20. 


The learning accomplished in the 
first 5 years is literally a transfor- 
mation (1). A newly born baby is ut- 
terly helpless, but at 5 years “he is 
a self-contained and conforming 
little citizen. He likes to please 
and is capable of sympathy, takes 
pride in clothes and in the work 
of his hands. He likes to be shown 
how and he responds to praise.” Dr. 
Arnold Gesell, whose description that 
is, reminds all who watch its accom- 
plishment that they can have deep 
faith in the constructive essence of 
growth and with that faith they can 
enjoy their children. This should be 
remembered when dealing with prob- 
lems and difficulties as they occur, 
and action based on it will solve the 
problems more quickly and on a 
better level because the parents see 
them in a better perspective. 


1. Lecomte du Nouy in 
and ‘‘Biological Time.’’ 


“Human Destiny’”’ 


Heredity and Environment 


Each child has his own way of 
growing up, for he inherits certain 
factors which determine how and 
when different aspects of his growth 
will take place. The parents’ task is 
really first to observe that individual 
inherited pattern, and then to provide 
the environment in which the child 
does his own growing toward the 
highest of his potentialities. 


That is demanding a great deal 
in a few words. Observing one’s 
offspring objectively is _ fairly 
difficult because the child is so 
intimately part of the parent’s 
life that human pride and egoism 
tend to distort the view. On the 
whole, fathers are better than 
mothers at this. One of the best 
ways is to take time to observe 
the children at play and to play 
with them from their babyhood. 


Development by Play 


Directly and indirectly a good deal 
has been said already in this bulletin 
about children’s play and the import- 
ance of its place in their development. 
There is no need to justify the place 
given to it, though it is tempting to 
discuss the distinction between work 
and play. Readers who are interested 
will find the subject ably outlined by 
Miss Lois Benjamin in her book “The 
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Young Child and his Parents,” obtain- 
able on loan from the Country Library 
Service. 


Play is the exercise of growing 
powers. Even the baby tries out all 
his abilities. He kicks his legs and 
brandishes his arms. He watches 
things; he handles, sucks, and bangs 
them; he pokes an inquiring finger in 
and around them. His first ran- 
dom movements develop into explora- 
tory and investigating movements of 
hands, legs, and body. He _ babbles 
and imitates what he hears. By these 
activities he builds up a knowledge of 
the world in which he lives. 

The best play occupation of a tiny baby 
is to be supported in his pram, shielded from 
too keen a wind and too strong a sun, but with 
the opportunity to look and listen to all 
the exciting ‘‘events’’ of his immediate en- 
vironment—the wind rustling in the trees, the 
inter-play of sun and shadow, the barking of 
dors, the clucking of hens, the chatter of 
children, the bustle of people going to and 
fro. All these varied stimuli may impinge on 
the baby’s newly-awakening _ senses. (Dr. 
Agatha Bowley in ‘‘Natural Development of 
the Child.’’) 


Things and Persons 


There are two aspects of play. In 
one, children are exploring the world 
of things—manipulating them, gaining 
the knowledge which develops their 
individual skill, self-reliance, and in- 
dependence. In the other, children 
are learning their way about in the 
world of persons, slowly building the 
intricate web which binds them to 
their fellows. 


As they play in the world of things 
they learn much that will lead to per- 
severance, initiative, and the power of 
concentration. When they are tiny, 
their span of attention is very small, 
and they play for only a few minutes 
with each toy. going quickly from one 
to another. Gradually they learn to 
do what they purpose, and when 3 
years old they can do an astonishing 


number of things. They will keep on 
doing one thing for quite a time; 
they will even return to the same 
occupation after a break. “Those 
moments when they give their whole 
attention to some task are the 
moments when they grow intellectu- 
ally.” (Miss M. V. Gutteridge, B.Sc., 
principal of the Kindergarten Training 
College, Kew, Melbourne.) Each time 
they meet a new situation, whether 
plaything or friend, and deal with it 
satisfactorily, they grow. They de- 
velop more power especially when 
their action is of their own choice 
rather than that of older people in 
their little world. 


Therefore they 
need plenty’ of 
things to do and 
the right toys and 
equipment, space f 
and freedom, for 
their play. If they 
have the right 
playing space and 
playthings (which 
does not mean the 
most expensive), ; 
they will show creative powers in 
their play, and they will be laying the 
foundation of qualities they will need 
later—for example, initiative, enthusi- 
asm, and the will to succeed. 


Indoor Playing Space 

Children need space for their activi- 
ties, both indoors and outdoors. If it 
is not possible for them to have a 
whole room, they should have the end 
of a veranda or a sunporch for their 
own, preferably with access to the gar- 
den. When old enough they should 
be able to enter and leave sunporch 
and garden at will. They should be 
allowed to realise that the space is 
their own, with their own possessions, 
and they will soon know their things 
and learn to respect those of other 
people. They need tables and chairs 
suitable to their size. The provision 
of low shelves and cupboards in which 
to keep their toys makes putting things 
away much easier, and also makes 
easier an understanding of and a pride 
in orderly arrangement. 

sense of order and power to 

achieve it is not part of the early 
equipment of human beings but the 
result of careful teaching over quite 
a long period, and sometimes it can 
be achieved at too great a_ cost. 
Creativeness can be sacrificed if order 
is too rigidly enforced, and the wis- 
dom of making the putting away of 
toys an issue resulting in a battle of 
wills between adults and children is 
doubtful. In any case, in the interest 
of encouraging children’s powers of 
concentration, they must be able to 
come back to their “work” and resume 
where they left off. 
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Respect for Children's Activities 


Children should not be interrupted 
needlessly in their play. It is as im- 
portant to them as adult’s work is, and 
both rightly resent interruption. If 
meals or baths are due, give children 
warning—for example, that after the 
train has gone once more round the 
track it will be time to wash their 
hands for lunch. If possible they 
should be allowed to return to their 
play where they left off. 


This applies to older children, too. 
There is a salutary warning about it 
in Dr. K. Walker’s interesting book 
“I Talk of Dreams.” This book is a 
special kind of autobiography in that 
the author, who is a physiologist and 
psychologist, sets out to analyse his 
early experiences and trace their im- 
pact on his later life. The whole book 
is well worth reading, especially for 
Vea ota This is what he says (page 
21):— 

“Never take the play of a child lightly, for 
it is the most serious and the most urgent of 
all occupations, of greater importance even 
than a grown-up’s affairs, since it is the 
father of these. I doubt whether I have ever 
completely forgiven my mother for her irrev- 
erent attitude to my play. Somewhere in those 
unlit and not very pleasant cellars of the 
mind, which the analysts are always seeking to 
enter, there lie the remnants of an old grudge 
against her for her lack or understanding. 
But then, all women, to my way of thinking, 
were like that. To be called in from explor- 
ing the wild lands that lay between the back 
of the bicycle shed and the garden wall, and 
to be told that I must change my damp stock- 
ings in case I caught cold, was nothing less 
than an insult. Black Hawk did not wear 
stockings, and were he, like me, forced to 
do so he would not notice that they were 


damp, or if he did, he would never be so 
feeble as to catch cold. Dry stockings and 
wool next the skin did not belong to my 
world, and I bitterly resented these interrup- 
tions. It was ignominious to be messed about 
by women. At such times I felt how wise 
I had been to make that vow of celibacy to 
St. Andrew.’’ 


Outdoor Playing Space 


Take a careful and critical look at 
the garden provided for the children. 
How many and what kind of resources 
has it to fill their days with interest- 
ing things to do? It is not expensive 
equipment that is needed, but oppor- 
tunities for different kinds of activities. 
Is there space to learn to run swiftly, a 
good path on which to push and pull 
toys, and as wide a space of green 
grass as_ possible? Children may 
grow up clumsy simply because they 
have not had the opportunity to prac- 
tise swift running. It is perhaps 
somewhat demanding to ask that the 
garden should provide a little hill to 
run up and down, but if parents can 
perform that kind of magic, they will 
be well rewarded by the endless fun 
to the under fours (and perhaps the 
over fours, too). At that age a little 
hill calls one to run up and roll down, 
to crawl up and run down. 


Shrubs of various sizes are neces- 
sary just to race round in the early 
years and for dodging and hiding 
among in the later social games of 
“tig” and hide-and-seek. Trees in 
themselves make a garden the adven- 
turous place it should be to children. 
They will climb them sooner or later, 
and get their first glimpses of the 
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wider horizons and that glorious feel- 
ing of conquest, of being “on top.” The 
memory will sustain them in later 
years as they work their way up the 
long and steep slopes in other fields 
of endeavour. To give practice for the 
real tree climbing a 5-barred fence 
or gate may be put somewhere within 
the limits of the play space. Later the 
farm gates serve a similar purpose. 
Plenty of running and climbing is 
essential. 

It will be noticed that climbing ad- 
ventures are taken for granted. Even 
small children must climb, and pro- 
viding opportunities within their scope 
is better than having to watch help- 
lessly quite perilous adventure on 
the wash-house roof. Even in _ that 
situation, to preserve the toddler’s 
unconscious confidence is the only way 
to coax him down. Rushing after him 
up the ladder which tempted him up 
will not be effective if there is a drop 
on the other three sides, because he 
will retreat. But with a smile and 
“That’s clever to be up there. Where 
did you climb up? See if you can be 
clever enough to get down, too,” he 
can be guided down. 

Another aspect of climbing is illus- 
trated by the story of the wise woman 
who, hearing a commotion in the or- 
chard, found she had to extricate her 
grandson, who was stuck high up an 
apple tree. When he had his feet 
safely on_the ground, she said, “Now 
go and climb it again.” He did, and 
without getting into difficulties—his 
confidence intact. 


Water Games 


Most country children are fortunate 
in having a small creek somewhere, 
but for the youngest ones a small con- 
crete pages pool in the garden is a 
source of deli 


ght. Even a tub or a 6 
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trough of water will provide many 
happy hours. They need a jug with 
wide-mouthed and narrow-mouthed 
containers into which to pour water. 
Waterproof aprons can be worn on 
days too chilly for the wearing of bath- 
ing suits. Clothes should be warm 
but light and not hampering. 


Must children come in out of 
the rain? With a raincoat, a 
waterproof hat, and gumboots, a 
rainy day becomes a source of 
delightful adventures instead of 
developing into a trial of cooped- 
up frustration and _irritations— 
that is, if the rain is not too heavy 
or incessant. 


Appreciation of Nature 


Country children score in having 
the love of nature fostered from their 
earliest years by the opportunity to 
watch, touch, look after, and under- 
stand the living creatures around 
them—fiowers, birds, and _ animals. 
Every week they need a little excur- 
sion to explore a piece of the sur- 
rounding country on foot. Driving 
round in a car is no_ substitute, 
though it extends the field of obser- 
vation. 

Fortunate are the children whose 
parents explore the neighbourhood of 
bush, hill, valley, and seashore with 
them. That brings imperishable trea- 
sures to those who share in the adven- 
tures in all that they yield of aware- 
ness and appreciation of the beauty of 
the world in which they live—the 
variety of the earth formations, the 
plant, bird, and animal life, the won- 
der of the sky, the sun, the moon, and 
the stars, the sunrise and sunset, and 
seasons. There is room for awe as 
well as understanding in the develop- 
ing life of children. 
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‘E. decide what equipment and toys are required for pre-school 

children it is necessary to inquire what purposes are served by 
toys in their lives. Dr. Agatha Bowley puts it this way: Pre-school 
children need toys to increase muscular development, for creative and 
constructive play, for imitative and dramatic play, and for sense train- 
ing. Another psychologist gives eight divisions: Toys for the infant 
before he can walk, toys for developing physical strength and skill, 
toys for constructive and creative play, toys for social development, 
toys for artistic development (arts and crafts), toys for stimulating 
knowledge and aiding in school work, toys for developing an interest 
in science, and hobbies and special interests. Dr. Bowley’s classifica- 
tion is the one used in this chapter. 


es the heading of toys to 
increase muscular development 
comes equipment for climbing, a slide, 
a chute, a swing, a seesaw, planks, 
boxes, and blocks; and trucks, trolleys, 
barrows, tricycles, and other wheel 
toys. These are the outdoor toys. 


Climbing: Country children are 
unlikely to be without climbing equip- 
ment, A tree trunk lopped to a height 
of 8 to 10ft. with steps leading up to 
a railed platform is a good idea. 


Slide: It is especially important that 
a board to be used as a slide be 
free from splinters. It should be 
thoroughly sandpapered, coated with 
linseed oil, then shellac or varnish, 
and finished with a heavy coat of floor 
wax. So that children do not slide 
against the grain of the wood, a cleat 
should be put at only one end so that 
it cannot be placed in the wrong posi- 
tion. It can be used on different- 
sized boxes, of which the children 


should be provided with plenty, from 
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closed ones 8in. x 5in. x 5in. to packing cases of 


varying sizes. 


ful minimum. If ; 
saw horse at two different 
levels below the top, slides 
of three different heights 
can be made. More light 
boards 4 to 6ft. long, 
smoothed, coated 


with linseed oil, and painted, can be 
used as walking and balancing boards, 
supported on top of two boxes. As the 
children acquire confidence in balanc- 
ing, the two saw-horses can be used to 
raise the board to higher levels. 


See-saw: A see-saw can be made 
with a walking plank balanced on a 
saw-horse. 


Swing: A swing seat for a_ small 
child should be low enough for him to 
touch the ground with his whole foot 
—that is, about 12in. from the ground. 
For older children 20 to 22in. is the 
usual height. The corners of the seat 
are likely to be dangerous and should 
be cut off. There are several kinds 
of swings. A good one designed to 
develop the arches of the feet is a 
standing log swing made of a piece 
of log 2lin. long and Sin. in diameter, 
with a balancing rod resting on knots 
in the rope about 27in. up. For 
strengthening arm aand_ shoulder 


Saw-horses are useful for slides 
of different types, two of them being the use- 
side pieces are put on a 


muscles a pair of flying 
rings can be made 
easily by slipping rub- 
ber hose or a bicycle 
tyre over each rope and 
fastening it tightly in a 
ring. These suit the 
smaller ones, but the 
older and more active 
children will need 
metal rings, as _ the 
hands will not slip 
on rubber easily enough for a com- 
fortable change of grip. The motor- 
tyre swing is popular and can be used 
in many ways. The climbing rope is a 
heavy single rope in which knots are 
tied 9in. to 14in. apart, the distance 
between knots depending on the size 
of the children who are to use the 
rope. Often climbing bars can be built 
at the side of a swing. 


Care of Outdoor Toys 


Wheeled toys figure largely in the 
play equipment of most families. If 
they do not include a truck or trolley, 
a box on wheels enables the children 
to go around the garden picking up 
toys and small objects at the end of 
the day. They need a “garage” for 
the cart in a small corner of a shed or 
veranda. This involves a _ routine 


delightfully like daddy’s and, if all 
wheeled toys can be included in the 
routine, 


it will save many barked 
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shins for unwary adults and will con- 
ner to a developing sense of order- 
iness. 


To the list of toys for muscular 
development short ladders and small 
barrels can well be added. The ladders 
should be fitted with stout hooks at the 
top so that they can be hooked firmly 
in position. Once they are sure the 
ladder is secure, parents can safely 
leave children to play with it. A 
small barrel is splendid for pushing, 
pulling, and rolling by those under 6, 
and for the older children hoops are 
very good. 


The list given is not the indispens- 
able minimum for parents who wish to 
feel that they are providing the best 
for their children. They can exercise 
their prerogative of choice, picking out 
what suits their situation. In most 
families play equipment is built up 
gradually. A good beginning would be 
a sand box, packing cases, wooden 
boards, and small boxes. Instead of 
the boxes, groups of sawn-off logs of 
equal height—say some 6in., some Qin. 
—would suffice. 


Creative and Constructive Play 


Toys for creative and constructive 
play include bricks or blocks, large 
and small; packing cases and a piano 
case; paint and paper; plastic model- 
ling material, clay, or dough; chalks 
and crayons; sand and water; and soap 
and wood with a hammer and nails. 


Blocks should be either cubes or 
replicas of household bricks. They are 
expensive, as they must be made of 
the best wood, but they will last for 
years. One set made from samples of 
wood used in an engineering school for 
testing stresses and strains served one 
family of five children and now looks 
as though it will see another family 
through. Good blocks need to be kept 
indoors. Outdoors, hollow blocks like 
well-made boxes have many uses, 
especially for pushing, climbing, and 
building. Another idea when the 


winter wood supply is being cut is to 
cut a smooth log into even-sized rings 
so that they will fit on top of one 


another for building. At the same 
time a thick log can be cut for out- 
door tables, each with four smaller 
logs for chairs. 


Packing cases of different sizes 
which have been carefully checked for 
protruding nails so that the children 
can climb into them safely are 
material for playing house or shop or 
for other imaginative play. A box the 
size of a piano case with windows cut 
in the sides makes a good playhouse. 
A few smooth boards of different 
widths, lengths, and thicknesses, not 
too heavy for a little child to carry, 
have manifold uses. 


Sand pit: A useful-sized sand pit is 
4ft. x 6ft. About 4 cub. yd. (14 cub. 
ft.) of sand will fill it to a depth of 
8in. It should have a cover to pro- 
tect the sand from stray cats and dogs. 
The _sand should be moistened 
occasionally, as cakes and pies, moun- 
tains and tunnels, all need moist sand. 
The children can take little stools or 
boxes to sit on. A sand pit of this 
size is large enough for two or three 
children, and it should be placed 
where it gets direct sunshine some 
time during the day. 


Soap and wood, hammer and nails: 
Small children are quite capable of 
using tools. Banging large, flat-headed 
nails into a bar of soap is an absorb- 
ing occupation, and before many bars 
are used they will have learnt to 
hammer straight. The seeming waste 
of soap may sound shocking, but it is 
known from considerable experience 
that all of it can be used in the soap 
shaker in the kitchen sink. The 
children are then ready for hammering 
nails into soft pieces of wood, and 
surprisingly soon they can make toys 
for themselves. 


Imitative and Dramatic Play 


For imitative and dramatic play 
children need a play-house, a doll’s 
house, or both; dolls and dolls’ acces- 
sories; teasets and domestic articles; 
trains, cars, aeroplanes, and the like; 
and a box of odds and ends and 
dressing-up materials. 
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Sense Training 


Toys required for sense training 
include peg boards, fitting toys (for 
example, a posting box), puzzles (for 
example, jig-saws and picture blocks), 
colour-matching games, and games 
developing the senses of touch, sight, 
hearing, and smell. 


Availability of Toys 


The toys children use for working 
out their constructive ideas, like 
blocks, boxes, trains, and push and 
pull toys, should be readily available 
always. Each should have its proper 
storage place. 


Some toys, especially those with 
which it is advisable that an adult 
should be present when the children 
are playing with them, should_ be 
reserved for special occasions. They 
can be put right away when children 
go for their rest at midday or to sleep 
at night. Examples of these toys are 
those under the heading of sense 
training. 

When = _ children outgrown 
certain toys, parents should not 
dispose of them or pve them away 
without their knowledge, or the child- 
ren may lose confidence in their 
parents. It is not possible to gauge the 
amount of affection children may have 
for particular toys. Should a child 
ask for a discarded toy, it should be 
shown to him at once. A discard box 
will prevent the toy cupboard from 
becoming cluttered. 


All kinds of oddments can be placed 
in a scrap box—paper of various 
shades and textures, matchboxes, but- 
tons, reels, string, raffia, wool, scraps 
of dress materials, rubber bands, beads, 
pieces of wood, cardboard, corks, 
boxes of all shapes and sizes. Sooner 
or later some use will be found for 
all this material, which can be pro- 
duced when the children are making 
things or producing plays. 

In a discard box put toys momen- 
tarily out of favour. They will be 
welcomed with delight when they are 
brought out again. Toys which need 
repairing and painting can also be 
consigned to this box. Too many toys 
at once are a hindrance and spoil the 
children’s power of concentration, 
their energy becoming dissipated and 
confused. 


In a dressing-up box may be Kept 
old clothes to be brought out on wet 
days. They are a priceless boon, for 
children never tire of play acting and 
masquerading as grown-ups. A varia- 
tion of this is to keep a few particu- 
larly charming garments of children at 
various ages. When they are grown up 
and have small sons and daughters of 
their own, these clothes will be of 


have 


frock 


interest—‘‘the 
mummy wore when she was my age.” 
They will be a bond between grand- 
parent and grandchildren. 


never-failing 


Interference by Adults 


A. commentary by Miss | Lois 
Benjamin on the value of toys in the 
very early life of children is worth 
the attention of parents. 

Toys have a great value beyond the satis- 
fying of the child’s momentary need for 
amusement. They help to free the child from 
his dependence upon his mother. Unless he 
has toys, his mother is the only permanently 
interesting object in his environment, if it were 
for no other reason than that she were his food 
supply. And this is unhealthy, as it means 
that he will cling to her wherever she goes 
. . . and he will be prevented later from 
making normal contacts with children of his 
own age. 


So, having provided the play 
space, playthings, and playmates, 
it is well to leave children with 
the minimum of adult inter- 
ference. 


Country mothers usually are far too 
busy to make the mistake of interfer- 
ing too much, so their children 
become independent and resourceful. 
They may not be worried overmuch 
by the cry of “Mum, what can I do?” 
and “What can I play next?” especi- 
ally if they plan playing space and 
playthings carefully. 

However, children, because of their 
lack of experience, do come to the 
end of their ideas and need sugges- 
tions. An adult should then give them 
an idea and probably materials, start 
them off, and leave them to carry it 
out in their own way unless definitely 
asked to join in, in which case her 
role is that of the rank and file— 
the follower in the game; her adult- 
hood must be forgotten or put aside. 


Parent-child Relationships 


In one kind of play children are 
exploring the world of _ things, 
manipulating them and gaining the 
knowledge which develops their 
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there is surely 
some place for the 
treasuring of a 
specially loved toy, 
but it contains a 
warning. Children 
belong to _ their 
parents more com- 
pletely in their 
earlier years than 
at any other time, 
and the image of 
those earlier years 
often hovers behind 
the competent adult 
daughters and sons 
in their parents’ 
eyes—who would 
Ihave it otherwise? 
|The grown man 
‘and woman belong 
jto themselves and 
ithe future. 


individual skill; the major part of Either way, making time for play 
this chapter and the preceding one has and pbuilding into the memory real 
been about that aspect of their play treasures for both generations un- 
life, dealing with the parents’ role in  qdoubtedly is worth while. Short cuts 
planning the environment so that these can be taken with the house and 
skills can be gained. In the other other work, and even with the chores 
aspect of play, children are exploring of baby tending. If the silver grows 
the world of persons, developing the ull because of lack of polishing, com- 
attitudes toward other people on fort can be had from the fact that it 
which their present and future success will last longer. Parents can remind 
and happiness depend. The parents themselves that when the children are 
are first in this field, and their grown up all the household tasks will 
relationships with their children set still be there waiting, but the children 
the outline of the pattern of the will not. 

future. As parents can have deep faith This suggestion does not mean that 


in the constructive essence of their ; : , 

Radten@™wowin® dhey''cas” enjoy churn Gan be lrcated ay special tue 

be) f weave pHneY a arts EM Scat of benefit and pride of their parents and 
atte Pp their friends. Fortunately, parents’ 


direct questions: “Do you enjoy your , : , 
children? How much fun do you have ats and ete a ay oe Stag Seton 
with them? Are they so much work Children on their side need the 


that you don’t have time to enjoy <isnificance and security which 


them? parental love gives them when 
For their own full development expressed in affection and play—the 

parents need to enter whole-heartedly feeling that they are worth-while or 

into the enjoyment of their children desirable playmates in their parents’ 

at every stage through all the years of eyes, 

growth. Some parents are always 


rushing through the present with their Social development can come 
eyes on the future, full of busy one “ha Tar ak by that oko 
eagerness to get to the next stage in ape game he iat and take 
their child’s development, whether it Sener people of all ages, in an 
be walking or talking, independent a Soin ere which must not be too 
feeding, or going to school. The joys peice ing or too serious. It must 
of the present are experienced only e one where no one expects too 
faintly, and the wonder of _ the much of the others and all is 
developing life is lost to them. pervaded by the saving grace of 
Psychologists say that it is such people humour. 


who sentimentally keep mementoes of 
pe ee — Arai — as 
aces ae alg ang es Sine ae Eee Ove ee Labour, ‘‘Home Play and Play Equipment for 
gretfully fixed on a stage the essential the pre-school Child” ; Ethel Kawin, University 
joys of which they were unaware of of Chicago, “The Wise Choice of Toys’; Dr. 
at the time and did not experience. Agatha Bowley; Dr. Arnold Gesell; H. M. 
That seems a sweeping statement, for Heaton, ‘‘Home Training for Young Children.” 
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HE play of children can be guided in many ways toward the 
development of their creative instincts and the extension of their 
curiosity to the desire for knowledge of the wide world in which they 


find themselves. 


This chapter and the next two deal with a selected 


few of the many possible occupations—those using paper. 


GIVEN gardens of their own, while 
digging in the soil and planting 
seeds children will develop curiosity to 
learn how plants grow from seeds and 
how their food is produced. (Children 
on farms are fortunate in that they 
can follow these processes to the adult 
level by observation of the work going 
on around them and listening to the 
daily conversation.) Given the oppor- 
tunity to play with dough, in later 
years the girls, at least, will hardly 


happiness expressed by singing and 
laughing should be the accompanying 
feeling tone or emotional climate, 
whether it be “work” or a game. To 
live with children, to play with them, 
and to see things from their point of 
view is a privilege. 


Of the many possible occupations 
those using paper have been chosen 
partly because of the ready availa- 
bility in every home of the material 
required and partly because in their 


remember when they 
first learnt the art 
of baking. By playing 
with blocks they imi- 
tate the construction 
of buildings they have 
seen, and they can be 
encouraged to make 
dolls and toys from 
common materials that 
are easily obtained. 
They become inven- 
tors by acquiring the 
habit of expressing 
through their hands 
the thoughts of their 
minds. Nearly always 
the playthings thus 
made have a larger 
value in the eyes of 
the children than the 
more elaborate and 
expensive toys bought 
for them. In all 
these activities the 


"Fill the waking hours of 
your children with bene- 
ficial occupations, for to 
the child the world is a 
big place and his ideas are 
bewildered when he is left 
entirely to himself. The 
directions you will thus be 
enabled to give to the 
children's play will in a 
large measure determine 
the ideals that are to in- 
fluence their later lives, at 
the same time helping them 
to meet their problems 
and to tackle their work 
with confidence and self- 
reliance.’ — Maude Nash. 
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accomplishment they 
emphasise a “together- 
ness” between parents 
and children. Fathers 
as well as mothers can 
have the opportunity 
throughout the prec- 
ious formative years 
from babyhood on- 
ward to supply the 
ideas and understand- 
ing that spur the 
eager little questing 
minds to further ef- 
forts and creations of 
their own. It is hoped, 
too, that they will give 
parents ideas for put- 
ting into practice that 
regular, whole-hearted 
play with their child- 
ren which by and 
large is more im- 
portant to their future 
than growing up ina 
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background of high material success— 
that is, if one can be gained only at 
the expense of the other. 


But the child’s needs in this respect 
can be met with a few minutes’ atten- 
tion here and there. It is the aware- 
ness, and therefore the readiness to 
meet them, that is required. Fortun- 
ately for the children they are being 
met everywhere, and those who are 
doing so perhaps can take pleasure in 
seeing their ideas or philosophy put 
into words. To men and women who 
are just setting out on the great adven- 
ture of parenthood, which usually 
coincides with the hard work required 
to “get on their feet” from the eco- 
nomic point of view, it is hoped that 
these suggestions will be helpful to 
meet immediate needs. Indeed, it is 
hoped that they will help in keeping 
some of the perhaps less obvious but 
more essential values of this human 
life in the patterns of living they are 
creating together. 


As a material for providing occupa- 
tion for children nothing is better than 
paper. It is cheap and plentiful and 
its uses are many and various. News- 
paper, wallpaper, wrapping paper, 
tissue paper, coloured paper—all kinds 
can be pressed into service. There is 
always something fascinating about a 
piece of paper. 


As the child’s inquiring and inquisi- 
tive nature develops there is a great 
opportunity for suggestion and crea- 
tion with this material. Babies love 
the crackling sounds it makes if they 
lie on newspaper over a soft blanket 
for their daily kicking exercises. Here 
are some of the ways in which paper 
may be used. 


Paper Crumpling 


For the child between 2 and 3 
years of age there is great fun in 
making objects with crumpled paper, 
and crumpling uses the muscles of the 
whole hand. He should be given it 
first in that part of the day’s play 
when the mother is with him. News- 
papers are plentiful, so he may be 
allowed as much as he needs, though 
only half a sheet at a time, as whole 
sheets are too large for tiny hands 
to deal with. At first he will be satis- 
fied and delighted just to crush and 
crumple the paper for the rustling 
sound it makes. After a while the 
mother may pause in her mending or 
knitting and crumple a piece of paper 
herself, but crumple it into a shape— 
say, a ball—and toss it to the child 
with such a remark as “Can Bobby 
roll the ball?” He may be allowed to 
play with it while his mother makes 


another, this time with a piece of 
darning wool threaded through it so 
that he can play more easily with it. 
A few moments of play with him is 
enough suggestion for one day. He 
may or may not imitate his mother by 
making a ball himself. 


_ Another day two balls may be made, 
joined with wool one on top of the 
other, and there is a “doll”, made more 
convincing if sticks are pushed in for 
arms and legs and another sheet of 
paper is wrapped round it for a dress. 
The features may be marked with ink. 
Gently nursing or rocking it for a few 
moments makes it more _ realistic. 
Coloured tissue paper extends the 
possibilities. The body of the doll may 
be made of white paper and a red 
piece used for the cloak. If this is 
put over the head like a shawl and 
tied round the neck with cotton it 
could be called “Red Riding Hood’— 
that is, if that story has not been ban- 
ished from the family as conjuring up 
fear in a particularly revolting form. 
Pieces of coloured paper when crum- 
pled suggest bulbs, snowballs, rocks, 
lumps of coal, an orange or lemon, or 
a cabbage to children. 


The next possibility is to make a 


cat like the doll but with pieces of 
the crumpled paper pinched up on 
each side of the head for ears. He can 


be provided with a tail of black tape 
and eyes cut out of black and green 
cloth (never buttons, which can be 
bitten off and swallowed). Even whis- 
kers can be contrived from waxed 
thread. When the cat has been made 
the parent may pretend to stroke it. 
Making these temporary playthings is 
quite fun. They do not last—not even 
long enough to be photographed to 
show readers. Distinctly, they are not 
photogenic, though many other paper 
objects are, as the illustrations with 
this chapter show. 

If parents and big sisters and 
brothers take the trouble to show the 
“littlest one” what can be done, he will 
soon begin to shape some objects him- 
self. The results probably will not be 
recognisable to anyone but himself, 
but as was pointed out in the second 
chapter, “Building a Child’s Person- 
ality,” his efforts must not be ridi- 
culed in any way. 


He has begun to use his hands as 
tools and has started on the great 
adventure of that side of his life 
that most distinguishes him from 
the animals. As the hands develop 
their power, so does the mind 
in parallel channels. Even this 
simple work stimulates the imagi- 
nation. 
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Rolling Paper 


A firm roll of newspaper can be a 
walking stick, a rolling pin, or a closed 
umbrella. A small roll with portion 
of the end twisted makes a candle; 
the end may be dipped in ink to make 
a wick. Another roll may have two 
skewers stuck in for masts and the 
ends turned up to make a boat. 


These are but a few suggestions; the 
family will think of others, and so will 
the child. These occupations all pro- 
vide subjects for pleasant chatter be- 
tween adults and children, with great 
benefit to the speech and social de- 
velopment of the children. 


Paper Twisting 


Whereas in crumpling paper the 
whole hand is used, in twisting only 
the fingers are brought into play. 
Coloured tissue or crepe paper is 
necessary for this work. It is more 
advanced, too, as it is really early 
modelling done in a very simple 
fashion. 


Perhaps it would be best to do it 
first as an entertainment to a family 
group. The older ones will pick it up 
quickly. Various sizes and shapes can 
be used, but in all the samples illus- 
trated above the cuts are straight, as 
these are easier for the younger ones. 
The easiest is a bow, which is a single 
twist. A butterfly can be made with 
a double bow in the same or contrast- 
ing colours. Then comes a shovel or a 
flour or sugar scoop; a bottle or a bell; 
a tent; a fan; a cap, which is a square 
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of paper with a twist at each of the 
four corners; and some rather unusual 
farmyard animals. 


Paper Tearing 


An occupation of endless delight, 
paper tearing can be pursued to high 
levels of attainment. It is a favourite 
competition for grown-up as well as 
children’s parties, followed by a guess- 
ing game on everybody’s efforts. Care- 
fully watched so that the paper does 
not go in his mouth, even the baby 
can have a happy time just tearing; he 
loves the sound and seeing something 
happen. Surprisingly good results can 
be obtained by a child of 5 or even 4 
after some practice. 


Newspaper is the best material and 
about a 12in. square is the best size for 
small fingers. If a small child is asked 
to tear the paper into some shape, he 
is likely to say that he cannot, so it is 
as well for his mother or big sister to 
practise tearing paper before the game 
is introduced to the child. Here are 
a few hints: Always hold the paper 
between the thumbs and forefingers of 
both hands close together, and tear a 
small piece at a time, enabling finer 
detail to be achieved; use only the tips 
of the forefingers and thumbs, the 
paper being moved round as the 
tearing proceeds; avoid tearing off 
small pieces; if possible the part torn 
off should be in one piece; if the re- 
sult is not satisfactory, do not tamper 
with it, but start again with a fresh 
piece of paper. 
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EXAMPLES OF PAPER TEARING 
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PAPER GAMES 


Simple objects should be tried first, 
such as a ball, an apple, a pear, a jug, 
or a house. Only by practice can suc- 
cess be attained. It seems hopeless 
at first, but the skill develops quickly 
later. With a piece of paper folded, 
tearing double will quickly make some 
objects. In making a tree, start tear- 
ing the trunk and balance each side as 
nearly as possible as the branches are 
made. The pig and the horse in the 
illustration opposite are more advanced 
work. With the early efforts of small 
children (and not only small children) 
much more imagination is required to 
identify the objects torn than is neces- 
sary with these illustrations. It is best 
to ask the creator to name his work 
in order to appreciate the effort. 


For the illustrations shown white 
writing paper was used mounted on 
black carton paper; this is mentioned 
to suggest ways in which the better 
efforts can be used to make calendars 
or bookmarks for gifts. Coloured 
paper gives good results, too, and it 
can be bought in a wide variety of 
shades. It is worth while to sow the 
seed of the idea that real gifts to 
others are those made by the giver. 


The necessary tidying-up process 
after a session of paper tearing can be 
made into a game. 


In the next chapter the pleasing 
pictures that can be built up with 
these objects are shown. 


Paper Folding 

A mother with half an hour to spare 
and needing the stimulus of something 
new should try showing the youngsters 
how to do simple paper folding. Begin 
with 8in. squares of newspaper or 
wallpaper. (They need to be perfect 
squares, so enlist the help of the older 
people, including the father, to lay up 
a stock of paper squares in readiness.) 
Never lift the paper from the table in 
the process of folding. 


The simplest thing to do is first to 
fold the right edge to the left, having 
the corners touch as accurately as 
possible, then crease firmly with the 
thumb, starting from the centre, first 
to one side and then to the other. The 
first thought is that a book has been 
made. Let the child make several and 
pin or sew them together in the 
middle. It is his first and very own 
book. He may write or draw on the 
pages or paste in the objects that he 
has torn. At all events, he is very 
proud of the book he has made. 


Fold another piece of paper in the 
same way, stand it on its edge, and 
there is a screen; play “Peep-bo” with 
it. Fold another piece, open it, make 
the same fold the other way, and there 
is a four-fold square which is the 
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foundation of many simple objects. It 
can be a window with four panes of 
glass. If the second fold is made over 
the first fold, a table napkin or a 
handkerchief is made; with a pencil 
put a small design including the child’s 
initials in the corner. Fold back one 
corner and a pocket is made. If a 
tape or cord is threaded through the 
other three corners, it becomes a wall 
pocket. It can be repeated in coloured 
paper and given as a present. 


Open out another square after fold- 
ing it into four, turn the corners into 
the middle, and there is a _ scone 
doily, handkerchief “tidy,” or hand- 
kerchief. In another square make 
the first fold into two, open _ it 
out, and fold each edge to meet in the 
middle crease; using a little imagina- 
tion, there is a window with shutters. 
With a few pencil strokes curtain 
effects can make the window seem 
more real. Now turn the window over 
so that the shutters form legs and it 
becomes a table. 


Already ideas for the next birthday 
party have been formed. The child 
can have a share in the festive pre- 
paration by folding the paper napkins 
and doilies for the sandwiches and 
scones. If the parent is ambitious or 
has a child really interested, the next 
step is to make 16 squares. This is 
done by first folding the paper into 
four squares and then folding each to 
the middle (as in making the shuttered 
window) both vertically and horizon- 
tally. All sorts of flat and solid objects 
are possible from this basis—for ex- 
ample, flat houses with roofs and 
gables; solid (really three-dimensional) 
boxes; tables with legs, and chairs, 
cupboards, and sideboards, especially 
if stout brown wrapping paper is 
used. The child will certainly need 
help when he begins to make furni- 
ture, but he will begin to think out 
objects for himself. 

From these suggestions the hand and 
the imagination may be led on to pro- 
ducing moons, half moons, balls, fans, 
and tents from circles of paper. This 
folding is very simple, but it will 
amuse children from 3 to 7 years of 
age and prepare their fingers for 
further work. 


Paper Cutting 


Some experts prefer paper tearing 
and cutting to drawing as an occupa- 
tion for children, because in cuttin 
and tearing the lines cannot be altere 
or rubbed out. Thus directness and 
accuracy are fostered in children. 
Paper cutting is an advance on paper 
tearing, because the child is using a 
tool—that is, he is extending the 
capacity of his fingers. 
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In the beginning he should be given 
paper and scissors and allowed to find 
out what he can do with them. Fora 
pre-school child scissors 4in. long with 
blunt-pointed blades should be used. 
At 6 years old, after 2 years of 
manipulating the smaller ones, he can 
be given a larger, pointed pair. In 
every case the scissors should be sharp 
enough to cut with a clean edge. He 
should be started off with good scis- 
sor technique, encouraged to open the 
scissors as far as they will go and to 
keep the wide blade downward. A 
long length should be cut in one move- 
ment of the scissors, thus ensuring a 
clean edge. Newspaper and wallpaper 
make good practice paper for cutting, 
just as they do for tearing and folding. 


Quite a number of children find 
great pleasure in the seemingly 
monotonous occupation of cutting out 
columns of newspaper. This may be 
followed by the cutting out of pictures 
from catalogues and magazines, choos- 
ing the larger ones. A child’s muscles 
are not ready for small, detailed work 
which cramps his movements. His 
books made in paper folding can be- 
come his scrapbooks filled with pic- 
tures of his own choice, either already 
coloured or coloured by himself with 
crayons or paint. For this occupation 
spread newspapers on a veranda table 
and provide him with a clean rag or 
blotting paper, a brush, and some starch 
paste, which leaves less mark than 
flour paste. Show him how to mount 
the pictures. The paste should be ap- 
plied first to the centre and then to the 
edges of the picture, which must be 


held firmly. When the picture is well 
pasted, carefully pick it up with the 
thumb and forefinger of each hand, 
place it paste side down in position, 
and press it lightly with the duster. 
Pat it well until it sticks, but avoid 
rubbing. 


Let the arrangement of the pic- 
tures be his own, for it is his first 
experience with design. 


Folding and Cutting 


As is shown in the illustration on 
this page, the basis for folding and 
cutting out doilies and mats is either 
a square or a circle. The square is 
folded into four triangles and the 
circle into four segments, and the 
pieces to be cut out are marked. The 
results are shown in both folded and 
opened-out form. Many variations are 
possible, giving scope for more work 
in design—for example, the combina- 
tion of large and small holes in a great 
variety of shapes and positions. 


Children, and luckily many grown- 
ups, including fathers and grandfathers, 
love strip cutting—cutting out a num- 
ber of figures at the same time. It 
combines paper folding and paper cut- 
ting. Take a strip of paper 2in. wide 
and 16in. long; fold it across the middle 
widthwise, fold it in halves again, 
making four thicknesses, and repeat 
until there are 16 thicknesses. Then 
cut the paper as shown in the illus- 
trations, making a chain, a row of 
bells, a row of candles in candlesticks, 
of dolls, little men, pots of flowers, 
swans, cats, anchors, or teddy bears. 
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The illustrations above show the pro- 
cess quite clearly, though skilled strip 
cutters do not always draw the design 
as shown, but cut “out of their heads.” 
Notice the place where there is no cut 
to ensure continuity of paper—for 
example, the edges of the pots, the 
beaks of the swans, or the arms of the 
teddy bears and dolls. 


The designs shown vary in com- 
plexity. Strip cutting in its more 
elaborate stages is an art which be- 
longs chiefly, it seems, to fathers and 
grandfathers, judging from the com- 
ments received from many quarters as 
the work of producing these illustra- 
tions proceeded. Reminiscences have 
poured out, mostly beginning with: “I 
can remember my dad (or grandad) 
on many a winter’s night amusing us 
all cutting out strips like that. His 
invention seemed endless. The floor 
would be knee-high round him with 
discarded paper. There were some de- 
signs we were always asking him to 
repeat. We used them for Christmas 
decorations. It is one of the best and 
mee vivid memories of my child- 

ood.” 


Has the Art been Lost? 


The illustrations shown were made 
by several adults, including the parents 
of young families. They may be criti- 


cised on the score that they set a 


Ww 
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standard beyond an ordinary child’s 
achievement. When ideas of what can 
be done by paper cuts are being given, 
as in this chapter, they need to be as 
closely and as skilfully representa- 
tional as possible. That is the best way 
of conveying an idea from one adult 
mind to another or to a child’s mind. 
The idea suggested must be clear. 


It is not expected that the child will 
produce something of like standard, 
at any rate at first, though with prac- 
tice really skilled work is achieved. 
As the child already has ideas in his 
mind of the object he wants to cut or 
tear, he easily accepts his own results. 
They and the ideas in his mind match, 
however different they are from the 
adults’ conception. Here ideas are 
really being given to the adults, who 
may or may not show the pictures to 
the child. It is the parents whose 
imaginations are to be kindled to de- 
velop all those potentialities and recre- 
ational skills which will keep them 
longest able to lead and beckon their 
children on the many rich avenues of 
adventure, of creativeness, of fun mak- 
ing, humour, and comradeship. 
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Rei paper tearing and paper cutting are arts that lend themselves 
to picture making. When children develop sufficient skill in 
tearing or cutting out objects the next step is to combine their work 


into pictures to illustrate a story or nursery rhyme. 


described in this chapter. 


F°o® the paper-tearing picture illus- 

trated on this page, “Jack and 
Jill,” the dramatic moment in the story 
was chosen when Jack falls and Jill 
comes tumbling after him. One large 


piece of torn white paper represents 
the hill with the well at the top. 


That is the stage 


Different children choose different 
incidents in the same story for their 
pictures. The story of “The Three 
Bears” could be illustrated by a child 
of 5. The picture could contain a 
small house, trees, and the bears, or 
a house with Goldilocks jumping out 
of the window and a bear running 
after her. 
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Pictures can be very attractive when 
coloured paper is used. Even scraps 
of coloured wallpaper can be pressed 
into service—green for trees, brown 
for bears, red for the house, and 
Goldilocks in a yellow dress. 


Paper-cutting Pictures 


The making of cut-out pictures 
should begin with one colour, but later 
several colours may be introduced. 
For the purposes of illustration the two 
pictures shown with this article, “A 
Country Haymaking Scene” and “The 
Coming of Santa Claus,” were made 
with only white, black, and grey paper. 


Haymaking Scene 

The basis of the haymaking scene is 
a piece of stiff grey carton paper 
covered entirely with white writing 
paper. The long row of hills in the 
background is cut out in grey paper 
and pasted in, leaving the white sky 
above. The hayrick which the men are 
building is cut out in grey paper and 
pasted into position, with mounds of 
mown grass, also in grey paper, 
scattered about. The black figures of 
the haymakers are pasted in next, and 
then the trees. 
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Appropriate coloured papers would 
make a charming picture, giving the 
child scope for learning to balance 
colour as well as the figure composi- 
tion of the picture. 


Santa Claus Picture 


For the effects in the Santa Claus 
picture on page 41 grey carton paper 
was used as a basis and the snowy 
ground was represented by white 
paper about one-third the height of the 
sheet, with a wavy line to denote ris- 
ing ground in the distance. Clouds 
and the moon are white on the grey 
sky (the original grey carton paper). 
The black trees are silhouetted against 
both the grey sky and the white 
ground, as is the figure of Santa Claus 
himself. Santa Claus, the central fig- 
ure, is so placed that his white face 
and beard show up against the grey 
sky. If coloured paper were used, 
Santa Claus could be cut out of red 
and the moon are white on the grey 
could be green, but black or dark 
brown does as well. 


These pictures should be about 
2ft. wide by lft. 6in. for a child; 
anything smaller presents’ too 
much difficulty for little fingers. 
Of course, the child’s. picture 
should be recognised and used as 
a picture by being hung on a wall. 


A CHRISTMAS TREE IN PAPER 
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Christmas Tree Picture 


An easier type of picture for little 
children was thought of by a very 
busy but bright young mother. It was 
specially made as part of the prepara- 
tion for the Christmas festivities. 
Some of it was prepared on rainy days 
when time hung heavily. It was really 
like a serial. 


The mother procured the end of a 
roll of newsprint. Two widths were 
pasted together lengthwise and fast- 
ened to the wall with drawing pins, 
reaching to the ceiling. On the paper 
she painted a life-size Christmas tree. 
In her spare time she drew in outline 
on more newsprint the usual kinds of 
toys that are found on Christmas trees 
about their real size—teddy bears, 
trumpets, trains, guns, dolls, and bats 
and balls, While she was busy with 
housework her two children coloured 
the toy outlines with crayons and cut 
them out. She demanded that all the 
toys should be well covered with 
crayon, so the children had to work 
slowly and carefully. When they were 
finished she and the children pasted 
them on the tree. Candles were cut 
from coloured paper and stuck on the 
ends of the branches, with a yellow 
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flame in crayon over each one. (A 
circle of yellow paper behind the 
candle is as good.) Stars were cut 
from silver paper and hoarded choco- 
late wrappings, and so were balls. The 
children worked at it enthusiastically. 


Another mother who has had large 
experience with this sort of occupation 
with her own lively quartet as well 
as with larger groups of children has 
found that the same idea can be even 
more successfully carried out in a 
larger family by giving each child a 
Christmas tree picture of his own to 
make, but on a much smaller scale. 
These Christmas trees are used as a 
frieze above the mantelpiece during 
the Christmas festivities. The older 
ones think out their own toys and use 
coloured paper as well as crayon, but 
the strong point of the crayon toys is 
the provision of an occupation that 
keeps little people happily busy for 
longer periods. It is not necessary that 
the whole picture be finished at once 
or in a few days; it can be a wet-day 
occupation for weeks or even months 
before Christmas. Its association with 
the actual and desired toys that come 
at Christmas time is sufficient to main- 
tain children’s interest. 


| kien for Christmas loom large in the future of every 


family toward the end of the year, and especially in families with 
young children. This chapter shows how the preparation of Christmas 
decorations can be made a co-operative family enterprise. 


EVERAL times in this bulletin it 
has been suggested that the ob- 
jects that children make, even in 
paper, can and should be used in vari- 
ous aspects of the life of the home, 
both in the day-by-day ones and on 
those more special occasions which 
mark the social festivals of the year, 
such as birthdays. Probably the most 
important to the child and in his de- 
velopment is his own birthday. Being 
in the centre of the picture for a day, 
surrounded by presents that are 
tokens of the love and affection in 
which he is held, not only deepens 
his feeling of security, but also satisfies 
his need of significance in the family 
group. If the occasion is marked by 
a party, he can contribute to the fes- 
tive preparations by decorating the 
places of the guests with paper mats, 
folding table napkins for them, and 
making doilies for the cake plates. 


Most Important Birthday 


Directing his energy in too concen- 
trated a fashion for any specific occa- 
sion is a mistake. A small child can 
do only very little at once, as his 
powers of concentration are slight, but 
the things he makes can be put away 
when his attention is focused on 
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something else, or when he is asleep, 
and produced later for the birthday 
celebrations as his work and his con- 
tribution to the preparation. That is 
true chiefly for the tiny tots. The 
older ones can do more at one time 
and are capable of planning and work- 
ing for more remote and special occa- 
sions such as Christmas. This is the 
most important birthday of the year, 
celebrating the coming of love itself, 
thus enhancing the significance of the 
birthdays of individual members of 
every family. That this is so is sym- 
bolised by the more general decora- 
tion of the house for the Christmas 
season, generally stimulated, it must 
be admitted, by the abundance of 
mass-produced and stereotyped deco- 
rations which fill the shops at this 
time. 


Would it not be better for a family 
to produce its own Christmas decora- 
tions, sometimes indirectly, sometimes 
purposefully? The preceding chapter 
dealt with the gradual making of a 
picture of a Christmas tree, either on 
a life-size scale as a combined family 
effort or on the individual level to 
form a mantelpiece frieze in the deco- 
rative scheme. From the_ various 
types of paper work other Christmas 
decorations can be made. 


| | 
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Lanterns made from gaily coloured paper. 


Coloured Paper Chains 


The simplest wall decorations are the 
coloured paper chains in the making 
of which everyone can lend a hand. 
One kind is made by folding a 2in. 
strip of paper into 16 thicknesses and 


cutting it as shown in the illustration. 
Many strips can be gummed together 
for festoons for walls and ceiling. 


Another type of chain is made by 
linking small strips of paper together, 
each piece being 2in. by 8 or 9in., and 
pasting the ends together. These 


chains give greater scope for indi- 
vidual choice in colour combinations. 
Sheets of coloured paper, gummed or 
plain, are readily procurable. If lan- 
terns and paper balls are hung from 
the festoons the result is most attrac- 
tive. 


Lanterns 


Brightly-coloured paper can be used 
to make lanterns of various sizes. Fold 
a piece of paper in halves and then 
fold down 3 to #in. along the top 


edges. Make alternate long and short 
vertical cuts with scissors along the 
length of the paper, the long ones 
reaching just up to the folded edges. 


Open out the paper, join the ends in 
a ring, and paste a handle on. A strip 
of paper of contrasting colour can be 
pasted round the top to hold the 
handle. 
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Paper Balls 


Two attractive types of balls can be 
made from tissue paper. The middle 
one in the photograph on this page 
was made with only white paper and 
the other two with white, green, black, 
and red. 


A ball like the right-hand one is 
made as follows: Cut a square of 
tissue paper and fold it into four small 
squares. Fold the small square diag- 
onally and then fold along a line from 
the apex of the triangle to the centre 
of the paper. The paper now has 16 
thicknesses, but some of the folds do 
not reach all the way to the end. 


Cut the extra pieces off 

along the dotted line. 

Open out the paper and 

it should form a circle. 

Make 16 cuts in the 

circle and twist each little strip so 
formed. Make a number of circles 
in different-coloured paper and thread 
them through their centres on a string, 
arranging them in a ball form. To 
finish off, thread the string several 
times through the centre of the ball, 
leaving a piece by which to hang it 
up. Paper balls like these are more 
fun if made by a group of children 
and adults together, and the balls 
grow more rapidly. To make one 
would be a very tedious task for a 
small child alone. 


The second method is perhaps easier 
and quicker. The circles of paper are 
made in the same way, 12 at least 


being needed. Pick up each one at 
the centre with one hand and run it 
through the fingers of the other hand 
to the edge, turning it into a small, 
rough segment of a ball, and thread 
them together. 


Cut-out Strips 


The strip cutting described and il- 
lustrated in the chapter on paper 
games can be used most effectively for 
Christmas decorations. The designs 
given for candles, bells, Father Christ- 
mas, dolls, teddy bears, baskets of 
flowers, and animals all fit into the 
Christmas celebrations. They can be 
made on winter evenings or wet holi- 
days, and after a preliminary display 
at the time of making can be stored 
away until December. The season’s 
achievement makes a grand showing 
at Christmas—a family co-operative 
effort, though the parents probably 
contribute the lion’s share in the 
family’s earlier years. When put up 
on the wall these paper strips can be 
hung in one long chain or each figure 
can be separated and pasted on a long 
strip of paper to form a frieze. 


Paper balls. 
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MAKING CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Fir Trees In addition to 
wall decorations 
and the Christmas 
tree itself, minia- 
ture fir trees made 
to stand up by 
themselves can be 
used as a motif in 
the table decora- 
tions. 


Fold and cut 
paper as for a 
circle but do not 
open it out flat. 
Cut the tree out- 
line as shown in 
the diagram. Take 
care not to _ cut 
: the tree quite to a 
point at the top, but leave the last 
zin. uncut. Fix a stick into a cork, 
place the top of the tree on the point 
of the stick, and gum it securely. 
Arrange the ends of the branches in 
position, fixing them with a spot of 
gum. If larger trees are required, use 
a small plant pot instead of a cork. 


be made from 


have been used. 
tive tree can be 
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A fir tree made from green crepe paper. 
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The type of stand-up tree which can 


two pieces of carton 
paper. 


So far only the softer kinds of paper 
Another very effec- 
made from stiff green 
paper or carton 


paper. Two oblong 
pieces are needed. 


lengthwise and cut 
out the shape of the 


in the diagram. The 


slits, on one piece 


other cut halfway 


stands by itself. 


Fold each in halves 


tree. Various 
shapes can be used, 
one being shown in 
the photograph 
above and another 


two pieces are fit- 
ted together by 
complementary 


cut on the fold 
halfway down from 
the top and on the 


up from the bot- 
tom. Slip one slit 
through the other 
at right angles, and 
there is a tree that 
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Tree Ornaments 


From carton paper, bells can be 
made either in varied colours or 
covered with silver paper from choco- 
lates. These can hang on the real 
tree. So can attractive little carton- 
paper statues of Father Christmas 
himself. The merry dancing ones il- 
lustrated were cut from red carton 
paper, with features, belts, and boots 
put on with indian ink and carefully- 
fluffed cotton wool gummed on for the 
fur trimming. They can be hung on 
the tree or wall by cords. 
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Paper cradle and child. 
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Carton-paper cut-outs of Father Christmas, the making of which 
is described above. 


Of course, if the children have 
made a picture of Father Christ- 
mas and his bag of toys as de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter, 
it will have pride of place in the 
living room during the Christmas 
season. 


the 
story 


Finally, 
Christmas 
calls for cradles 
or mangers and 
babies. The one 
illustrated can be 
made simply in 
any size to suit. 
An oblong of 
coloured paper is 
slit at the sides as 


shown in the dia- 
gram and the 
rockers cut and 
fixed as in the 
photograph. On 
the dinner table 
the cradles can 
hold sweets or 


nuts for individual 
guests. 


Family Achievements 


The activities described by no 
means exhaust the possibilities. Cir- 
cumstances determine what any one 
family will achieve. On the mother, 
with much assistance from the father, 
will fall the essen- 
tial stage manage- 
ment that will pro- 
duce the ideas and 
the raw materials 
for interesting oc- 
cupations at vari-~ 
ous times of the 
year, and she will 
also fit them into 
the major project 
for the Christmas 
season. Stored away 
piece by piece and 
forgotten, they will 
be hailed with pride 


and delight on 
their reappearance 
later, astonishing 


even the parents 
with the evidence 
of creative co-oper- 
ative family ach- 
ievements to cele- 
brate the festival 
which comes first 
in the hearts of all 
children. 
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